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* Salome with the head of St. John the Baptist’, a newly discovered painting by Caravaggio which is now on loan to the National Gallery, 
London (see page 100) 
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PENELOPE’S ODYSSEY—I 


by Podalirius 


The popularity of aids to reducing is rooted in a distrust 
of arithmetic. Mostly among women. Figures of both 
kinds interest men, but women are metaphorically 
narrower. And no woman has any time for William of 
Occam. “ Entia non sunt multiplicanda praeter necessi- 
tatem ”: how could any woman, especially a plump one, 
subscribe to that? An increase in weight, however, does 
nearly always come from taking more food calories than 
we need, and a decrease from a calorie deficit. Glands are 
rarely relevant. A very simple little law, but much too 
cold for a big, warm-hearted woman. Our plump Penelope 
affects to scorn it, fearing deep down—beneath indeed the 
latest slim slim corset—that, as usual, the men of science 
are right. And, as always when faced with the formally 
incontrovertible, Penelope starts doing things. 

She leaps into a hot bath, where she quickly loses a 
little weight as sweat—unless it proves so hot she’s got to 
leap out again first. (Any loss is, however, nicely balanced 
by the fluid with which the emergent Penelope quenches 
her thirst.) She eats nothing but toast for breakfast, think- 
ing it less fattening than bread. (True or false?—False.) 
She reads in the women’s magazines of the newest plan 
for slimming, and in Penelope goes to a home, and lives 
on hope and fruit juice for a week. She doubtless loses 
weight, but then emerges and at once makes her way to 
the nearest hostelry to celebrate. 

Our plump Penelope hears also—over sweet coffee with 
her girl friends—that a little sugar before meals raises the 
blood glucose level, and so reduces appetite. In time, of 
course, the news will seep through of a sceptical professor 
who recently showed that sugar before meals seems actually 
to stimulate appetite. A male professor, of course. She 
applies to her person, this darling Penelope, instruments 
that purportedly roll or vibrate away the fat that’s in the 
wrong places. If, that is, Penelope can reach the wrong 
places. Not that it would make any difference if she cou'd. 
Penelope decides to take exercise. Well, quite often she 
decides it will be just as effective if someone else takes it 
for her—a masseuse, for instance. Or she reluctantly takes 
an hour’s walk every day, which could remove one pound 
a week, if it didn’t sharpen up Penelope’s appetite for two 
helpings of dinner. 

Of course, we men can’t expect our little women, or our 
big ones, to take any close interest in science. And so this 
article has a second, scientific section, of interest only to 
us men. It will appear later, as one can say of each of 
Penelope’s surplus calories. 

bo * * 


Alas! If only dear Penny was wise and not pound 
foolish. Then perhaps she'd go out of her way to find out 
about Bemax. Mark you, Bemax is not a slimming remedy. 
But it can be the basis of an extremely sensible diet because 
it’s stabilized wheat germ, the richest natural vitamin- 
protein-mineral food supplement known to man. Too often, 
the modern diet lacks the valuablé nutrients so essential to 
good health, By taking Bemax regularly you receive a 
properly balanced intake of these essential nutrients. So 
sprinkle a little Bemax on your food every day. You can 
get it from all chemists and stores. 

THE PROSINGS OF PODALIRIUS.—T he third and 
fourth series of selected Podalirius articles are now avail- 
able in booklet form. Write to the address below for your 
free copies. 


Issued in the interests of the nation’s health by 
Vitamins Limited (Dept. L.13), Upper Mall, London, W.6. 
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“Challenge of Our Time 


. own countries, but even those who have not have had 
; Pheix lives transformed by them. The world has changed more in 
this century than in the previous three or four. 
In international politics the most striking change has been in 
a, the ending of the predominance of Europe and the emergence of 
c “new super-powers. During the second world war, only twenty 
years ago, Europe still directly controlled almost all ‘of. Africa and 
_ much of Asia and influenced other areas as well. This is now at 
an end. The cause has been partly the weakening of Europe 
through ‘two bloody wars fought on her soil, together with the 
_ defeats suffered by Europeans at Asian hands. Partly, too, it has 
_ been an urgent Asian and African desire for independence, which 
Britain has been quite ready to encourage. But a deeper cause 
_ has been that the scientific revolution, which started in Europe 
two or three hundred years ago, has at last begun to spread 
around the world. In consequence, Europe no longer enjoys the 
t6 unquestioned technical superiority which once enabled small 
a: bodies of men to control vast populations. Moreover, it is science, 
oe cially the modern means of communication, which has 
<ened these vast populations to a sense of their own potential 
nd d has made pa Rsieeiling to be governed ey longer from 
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‘s o Nehudlense c of a Fine (Rt. Hon Kenneth Younset) 79. 


“\ VERYONE who is today avout fifty years of age “has 
‘seen in his lifetime a succession of wars and revolutions. 
Most of us have experienced some of these events in our 
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ioe The Pattern of Revolution 


or. Cy the Rt. Hon. KENNETH YOUNGER 


forties and nineteen-fifties, but the process has now gone so far 
that I cannot regard it as a supreme challenge for the future. There 
may be localized rearguard actions, but the ultimate result is no 
longer in doubt. The big challenge now is to the newly indepen- 
dent states to launch themselves upon a tide of genuine progress. 
The new pattern of the continents is completed by the emergence 
of modern states far larger than the traditional Great Powers of 
the preceding era. It was, in the last resort, the Soviet Union 
and the United States which settled the issue of the second world 
war, and these two have since assumed the leadership in inter- 
national diplomacy. They may before long be challenged in their 
turn by China or India or even by a united Europe. But this is 
for the future. At the moment they appear as the two great rivals 
on the world scene, each with allies or satellites in attendance, 
and each (as the famous French writer, Alexis de Tocqueville, 
foresaw a hundred years ago) conceiving: itself as representing a 
fundamental principle or truth, ‘ Authority’ and ‘ Liberty ’ was 
the way De Tocqueville expressed it. For ‘authority’ modern 
ideologists might prefer to substitute ‘ Marxism-Leninism’, and 
for ‘liberty’ ‘ The Free Society ’ envisaged by Thomas Jefferson 
or Abraham Lincoln. 

One of the challenges of our time is how to ensure coexistence 
between these two, whether you regard them as rival religions or 
simply as rival powers. I will return to this question, but before 


I do I want to express a doubt whether this much-advertised — 


ideological struggle, real though it is, provides the basic challenge. 
More fundamental is the challenge thrown down to all coun- 


: eee Site ee the 
a of human beings, the biggest — c nt 


the old ways indefinitely. 
men who reject this analysis as unduly materialistic. They do — 


continue. Yet the consequence is inescapable: 


has made world-wide intercommunication a commonplace, violent 


international upheavals can be avoided only if something is done 


to correct the shocking contrast between the teeming poverty of 


‘southern Asia, Latin America, or Africa, and the growing afflu- 


ence of the technically developed world. 

There is here a tremendous challenge both to the advanced 
and to the developing countries, but especially to the latter. The 
advanced countries, it is true, have a duty, as well as an interest, 


to put their techniques and their capital increasingly at the dis- 
_ posal of those who are seeking to get’economic development under 


way. They have as yet only touched the fringe of this problem 
and have much hard thinking and effort ahead of them. Never- 
theless, it is to the developing countries themselves that the task 


must mainly fall; for what they face is not only a technological 
revolution, carried out at a speed far in excess of anything 
_ experienced in the West but, simultaneously, the transforma- 


tion of their system of government, their social structure, and 
in some cases their religious practices to meet the needs- of the 
new age. 


‘Short-term and Long-term “Methads: 


This is something that no one can do for them, They have to 
do it themselves. Already one can begin to see some of the alter- 
native ways in which an under-developed society may bring itself 
up to date. The most drastic way is to pull the old society up by 


the roots and try to build a new one from the ground up. This 


is what the Chinese seem to be attempting. It is a painful method. 
In the short term it certainly produces some technical advance, 
but China’s experience is showing that it can throw up serious 


difficulties as well, and whether over a longer period it is still the 


most efficient way remains to be seen. The other way is to seek 


to adapt the old institutions to the new age by such measures as 
- land reform, education, and a carefully planned financial policy. 
This method may be accompanied by more or less political 


democracy—as India and Ghana bear witness, It does not require 


totalitarian rule and is less destructive of human values. It is no 


doubt a more difficult method, since persuasion is a ee art 
than compulsion. 
Opinions may honestly differ on these questions, bie what 


seems to me beyond argument is that any country which does. 


not attempt peaceful social change will find that it gets violent 
change. The one thing that is now impossible is to prolong 
There are many progressive-minded 


not want western industrialization. They would prefer to keep 
production on a basis of village community, home industry, and 


craftsmanship. One cannot but sympathize with their anxieties, — 
and hope that they may avoid many of the West’s mistakes. But 
there is one aspect of the scientific revolution that seems likely _- 
boil up quickly in a turbulent world; population growth may = 
_become an explosion; Weapons technology advances every month.. 


to force industrialization upon them. The marvels of modern 
medicine are beginning to be applied everywhere: infant mortality 


and the death rate drop and populations grow in geometrical 


progression. This is something quite new in history. One surely 
cannot be accused of materialism if one says that this medical 
assault on human suffering must go on. Once we know how to 
prevent malaria or yaws we cannot deliberately allow thena to 
there must be a 
corresponding revolution in production if these hundreds of 
millions of new mouths are not to starve. 

Maybe, as science proceeds, this may be wehieved in some 
entirely new way; but for the time being the only known method 


involves factory production, urban concentrations, and all the 


paraphernalia of mass organization. Communist and non-com- 
munist societies alike share these features at least, and anyone 
who claims to know 4 third way will have to ‘show that it 


can at least fulfil the one inescapable objective imposed on us 


by medical science—the feeding of the new mouths. —_. 
It is not difficult to see that, in the turmoil which mick 


_ tremendous human and political adjustments must create, there 


> - 


te is not cpeurece a 
peoples who have the 
ey benefit of modern ectmolony: anid those who have not. Just as, 
; in the past, extremes of wealth and poverty within particular ; 
__ societies have often led to violent explosions, so, now that science 
transformed the scene. Mod 


a few’ powers, principally the United States and the Soviet — 
Union. It is of these two that one is thinking when one discusses — 


of exerting effective influence upon major powers. We are still — 


‘revolutionary of yesterday is to-day’ 's most dogged conservative— 
_ but too often he remains in. power, incapable of throwing « 
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Sterile Ideological Conflict - ee same ee, one eae 
For the time “being: the new weapons are available ‘only to oe 


the possibilities of coexistence—though others, notably Chins ® Baca 
cannot be ignored much longer. There is a growing cee 
around the world, that the ideological conflict embodied in the — 
Cold War is ‘being shown to be increasingly sterile and even 
unreal. For one thing neither side is nearly as pure in doctrine = 
as its propaganda would have us believe. Observers of the Se ake 
Soviet Union see in it increasingly a conservative, technocratic, =» — 


_and even bourgeois society. rather than a revolutionary proletariat; 


while the innumerable ways in which the United States has 
departed from the doctrines of laissez-faire capitalism have been — 


clear to see ever since the days of President Roosevelt’s New Deal. dis 


Thus a head-on clash between the two giants is not inevitable 
on doctrinal grounds nor could it serve the national interests 
of either. They have shown by many statements that they now ‘2 
this; yet the policies of the blocs continue to be conditioned by 
the assumption that the possibility of such a clash still dominates ; ee 
international affairs. a vee 

We are not likely to emerge fn this unhappy position until "x3 
we have succeeded in creating international institutions capable F 


a long way from that point. It is true that, in the United 
Nations, the number of nations which feel themselves to be 
outside the quarrels of the Great Power blocs, and consequently 
exert a conciliatory influence on these particular questions, is 
larger every year. Their influence too is growing. Yet on the 
important questions of nuclear strategy and disarmament, or other 
matters where the vital interests of the major powers are at — ua 
stake, no one imagines that the collective voice of the international = 
community, as expressed in the United Nations or elsewhere, ~ ag =, 
would be decisive: . : ' 


PI 


Need for an Effective World Authority ee 
So far as nuclear war is concerned, maybe the first step. hE 
towards security might be an American-Soviet agreement, but 


beyond that there looms up inescapably the need for some effective > 
world authority, involving other powers than these two, and Speen 


other and wider aspects of international peace. In meeting these 
great and varied challenges we dare not dawdle. Political passions ee 


Can our political inventiveness keep pace with this unceasing <a re 
movement? Only, I think, if we ‘keep our politics continuously — 
young and forward-looking. This is hard to do. The youthful — 


board his own out-of- date eae as once he had out t 
thinking of his father. oa 
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EVOLUTIONS apart, there can be few countries whose 
status, security, and prospects have undergone a period 
of such rapid and radical change as those of Guinea. 
On September 28, 1958, ie the only French terri- 

'. tory to do so, rejected General de 


Gaulle’s communauté proposals by a 
vote of nearly twenty ‘ Noes’ to every 
“Yes’; and on the very same day 
General de Gaulle’s envoy landed in 
the capital, Conakry, to inform Guinea 
that she was considered to have 
seceded from France. Politics, ideo- 
logy, economy—everything,  there- 


fore, was placed on a new footing, or . 


at least toppled from the old one. 
Guinea was forced to respond to new 
pressures, new vacuums, new needs, 
and with far more urgency than, say, 
Ghana’s independence had demanded; 
and such pressures, vacuums, and 
needs inevitably have international as 
well as domestic applications. What 
followed was not chaos, but a new pat- 
tern of African thinking, new priorities 
and a considerable reinforcement to 
tendencies. which have been apparent 
in nearly every West African country 
—tendencies variously labelled auto- 
cratic, authoritarian, Marxist or com- 
munist. 

President Sekou Touré; indeed, the 
man who had shaped Guinea’s inde- 
pendence from France, and who was 
left the task of reshaping Guinea 
largely without France, is widely 
regarded as a doctrinaire Marxist, and 
one who is in the vanguard of a com- 


munist or communist-inspired infiltration of Africa; a view that 
will be strengthened by his recent award, along with Dr. Fidel 


By HAROLD SILVER 


Sekou Touré proclaiming the Republic of Guinea before 
the Constituent Assembly in Conakry, October 1958. 
Seated, Diallo Saifoulaye, then President of the Assembly 


basic to African nationalist movements, 
argument used by parties as different as the Neo Destour in 


far have these features been thought out by President Sekou Touré 
and delibérately applied or fostered, and for what reasons? And 
how far can one at the moment discern the consequences? 

It was only after independet that President Touré finally 


persuaded the dozen or so rival politi- 
cal parties to merge into his own, the 
Guinea Democratic Party, leaving no 
opposition party; but he had before 
that devoted much effort to that end. 
President Touré has remarkable gifts, 
and he is attractive as a personality 
and impressive as a speaker. But the 
decisive factor in achieving the 
national framework he wanted was 
the grounds of the appeal he was able 
to make. If national unity was im- 
portant to achieve independence, he 
argued, then disunity in independence 
would be criminal. A deliberate and 
intensive policy of unity must be the 
starting point and constant aim. ‘ The 
Guinea Democratic Party’, he wrote 
in 1958, ‘is not a European-type 
political party, in that it does not put 
itself forward as the political instru- 
ment of a given social class’, ‘ The 
Party ’, he wrote after a year of inde- 
pendence, ‘is a national movement 
grouping, without distinction of sex or 
race, all people of goodwill deter- 
mined to wage war on colonialism ’. 
And again: ‘ There is complete iden- 
tity of interest between the various 
economic, social, and cultural sections 
of our society. That is why, in Guinea, 
there is at present no clash ’. 

This appeal to national unity is 
and is the strongest 


Castro and others, of a Lenin Peace Prize for 1960, His thinking Tunisia and the Ghana Convention People’s Party to deny the 


as reflected in his writ- 
ings and speeches, and 
in developments in 
Guinea over the last 
few years, are therefore 
crucial to the considera- 
tion of whether com- 
munism as we know it 
in Europe has taken 
root, or will take root, 
in Africa. 

Two aspects have 
aroused most comment 
in Britain and America: 
one is the single-party 
system of government, 


of most of the former 
the other is the ques- 
tion of Guinea’s inter- 
national alignments— 


‘the communist coun- 
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- a rally of the Guinea Democratic Party, in May 1960 


need for the existence 
of organized opposi- 
tions, disruptive to the 
collective effort. One 
participant in a confer- 
ence on African demo- 
cracy at Ibadan in 1959 
concluded that ‘ West 
Africa on the whole 
wants strong govern- 
ment even more than 
representative govern- 
ment’. 

The appeal for na- 
tional unity and un- 
hampered central gov- 
ernment is even more 
certain of success in a 
country like Guinea, 
where class and social 
differentiation is at a 
minimum, where the 
small trader predomin- 
ates in commerce, and 
where African-owned 
industry is negligible. 
The élite is an élite of 


"intellectuals, a administrators, “ andile f 
achievement ‘i control within i have eas no adore * ex 
_ ruling class to upset, and have either had the support, for example, — 
of the chiefs, or have been able to circumvent them much more’ monolithic unity and vig 
ee sy easily than Dr. Nkrumah was able to do in the case of Ashanti. implications not always differe 
ei The workers, therefore, were without difficulty able to appreci- increasing class. struggle. | Th main plot discovered 
ate Sekou Touré’s insistence, before independence, that the trade 1960; Military camps, it was claimed, had been se ‘ 
een ‘unions, until January 1957 linked to the rival French trade-union Guinea’s borders with Senegal and the Ivory Co 
Boia centres, must ‘avoid substituting internal contradictions for the were to fly over Guinea’ ‘dropping leaflets. The 
‘main contradiction, that between African interests and the tionary network’ inside Guinea had been discovered and broken 
colonial system’, Hence his comment to a correspondent of the yp. Nineteen people were condemned to death, twenty-one to 
eS New York Herald Tribune: ‘If you look at the problem of classes, fifteen years’ hard labour. President Touré is a believer in ae 
you will quickly see that in Africa there is only one and the same strong deterrents. He had postulated in January 1958, before — 
class—that of the dispossessed ’. He described Guinea society independence, that: ‘They [the colonialists] work and aa work 
to another correspondent as a ‘ communaucratie’, invoking both to bring into their camp all elements —politicians, traditional and 
traditional African ideas of community and Marxist ideals of the religious feudal elements. . . .’ It becomes all too easy, having 
vied community and organized social structures, said this, not only to stick the label ‘ counter-revolutionary ” on 
ase pie any opponents but to silence any basic opposition thought. The ~ ie 
a Indigenous Trade Union Macement argument used in Guinea, as in other single-party states, is that, 
Sekou Touré was instrumental in setting up an indigenous West since there is no social basis for organized criticism outside the — 
African trade union movement, the U.G.T.A.N., to replace Party, all that is needed is facilities for discussion within it. The 
organizations which had been affiliated to the French C.G. Bis fact remains that the tendency on such a basis, is to use the _ 
Force Ouvriére, and Christian unions. ‘I say that philosophy does “certainty” of one’s own inner-party position to. make political be 
not interest us’, he said, ‘we have concrete needs’. And yet ene in sweeping back ae terms. a 
behind this ‘anti-ideology’ there are clearly philosophic or a 
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political ideas, including familiar orthodox Marxist ones. In his Th Saf d : i q 
_ analysis of the single-party state, for example, Sekou Touré in his eet OS <3 
report to the 1958 Party Congress stressed the supremacy of the Although this danger of a Stalinist type of degeneration seems +2 
Party, and its basic principle of democratic centralism with strict t© me very real in Guinea, I would point to three safeguards’ ,° 
acceptance by all of majority decisions; and, later the same year, which must not be forgotten: first, there is genuine mass partici- = ie 
che said: ‘Our critics have quickly cried “ dictatorship by the Patton at every level of Guinea’s political life, ranging from the 
Party! ” Yes, the Political Bureau of the Party has replied, - voluntary labour schemes of investissement humain to the 7 
dictatorship by the Party over its leaders, over its members and enthusiastic and colourful activities of the youth and women’s ‘ 
activists who have freely accepted its discipline...’ ‘Certain organizations. Second, President Touré seems to be alive to the ana 
Marxist concepts ’, he has said, ‘obviously match present condi- dangers ‘of bureaucratic. tendencies. He closed down the Comp- Rana. 
tions in Africa, but it is no less obvious that Africa will have to toirs Guinéens, when they were not in practice what he would a 
find its own revolutionary principles’. have had them in theory. ‘Third, and perhaps most important, = =»— 
Guinea’s economic thinking and practice have eae this type President Touré is not in the pattern of dictators, not even — 3 4 
of eclectic or empirical Marxism most sharply. The Government benevolent ones. There is no personality cult round him. If I ae 


gave itself, in 1960, in addition to centralized banking and cur- have quoted from him, and talked of ‘his’ decisions and actions, 
rency control, wide powers to take over concerns, in case of this is because he is politically and ideologically a dominant and 

‘vital necessity for the Guinea economy’; but it has shown impressive figure, but he is also a modest and approachable one. 
marked reluctance to do so. President Touré has always stressed One sees few pictures of the President in public, The popula- 


wt 
ees 


that Guinea needs and will protect foreign capital. The tion turns out to cheer him or wave to him, with affection and © ie. 7 
big bauxite and mining companies have remained under _ respect, but there is no attempt to build him up to bag de me A : 
international financial control. In a dispute at the Bauxites other than he is, a gifted and popular leader. a 
du Midi mines in January of this year, over the question of _ What about Guinea’s international alignments? Is it true to “ 
promotion and training for Africans, the unions were left to fight say that she jettisoned her links with France i in order to turn to a 
‘it out with the foreign management. It was not government inter- the Soviet bloc? I think not, 2 
vention but a week’s strike that the employers had to face. Again, Attention has often been drawn to the on greater devotion a 
ia April of last year, the Government announced its intention to to the metropolitan culture of French African élites, even in 
end private trading. It established- state-controlled import and political opposition to French dominance, than has been the ve a 
trading bodies, the Comptoirs de Commerce Guinéens. These case in Britain’s colonial territories. Sekou Touré, politically = 
have, ‘however, recently been abandoned as failures, put down to farther left than often-quoted examples like Leopold Senghor, _ ¥3! lal 
inexperience and difficulties in applying inappropriate forms of ~ and an outstanding champion of the personalité africaine, is no + 


trading, which were admitted, as the journal West Africa puts it, exception. With all his revolutionary fervour for independence _ Be 
‘with that forthright self-criticism on domestic matters which is Touré has always stressed his hopes of continued association 
one of the better imports from the Russians ’. - with France. Before the 1958 referendum he went a considerable _ is oa 
; _- Way, with other African leaders, in seeking clarification of General — 

Starting Point of the Greatest Dangers de Gaulle’s Se he in gas oo aie th 

Clearly this picture as a whole has Ptcsres sharply different territories voting * Yes’ would retain the right to secede, 
from the monolithic party-state of eastern Europe. But its dangers teal little Peg aa 7) feernielt aes. a a 
and inert political forms are in evidence, and the appeal to national CS ate tan CRE. he ‘No’ ie an find him ad 
unity, for all its potency in African terms, is precisely the starting ee bg e, we = 

uinea Chamber of Commerce: 
point of the greatest dangers, actual and potential. 

President Bourguiba of Tunisia, himself head of a single-party Se "eee ssi ea 7 gt that 
state, commented earlier this year that: ‘ Those who use “excita- our heart, our reason, and our most obvious interests lea 
tion” of the crowd, by radio and other propaganda, as an instru- : 
‘ment of power, are “always having to expose enemies. The enemy 
_ most in vogue is colonialism ... It is everywhere, lying in wait. 
. In this way, one can justify any defeat’. President Bourguiba, 
sete while affirming the reality of old and new dangers of outside - 
_ domination, warns against the effects of a permanent state of 

* excitation ” on a nation’s life, President Touré does not mark 


Fab ae 


peeds: and that 
all ‘with France. 
N United States was 
yproached for Rare assistance, sith result. And when, 
January 1959, the U.N. Economic Commission for Africa 
adopted a resolution urging special economic aid for Guinea, 
Britain and France were among the countries which abstained. 
Two-way trade with France has been resumed since the break 
at the end of 1958. The franc zone is still Guinea’s biggest 
‘export market, and the West as a whole her biggest source 
of imports. But Guinea’s expectations, centring particularly on 
ae France, have not been fulfilled. It was in 1960, when this had 
ia become abundantly clear, that Guinea turned more seriously to 
_____ eastern Europe. The Czechs had already given them arms. East 
oe _ European embassies, missions, and delegations had descended 
=~ “in.force ‘on Conakry. ~The only. milk to be bought in Conakry 
___ when I was there in the summer of 1960. was Russian tinned 
milk; the only foreign beer was from Fast | Germany. Six 
Ts ~ months: after extremely cordial visits to Washington, London, 

and Bonn, Sekou Touré withdrew Guinea from the franc zone, 
and signed a three-year technical agreement with the Soviet 
= ~ Union, under which, for example, a vegetable and fruit cannery 
is -being built at the moment, and Guinea’s only railway line 
being renovated and modernized, Czech engineers are planning 
_. a new fishing port for Conakry, and Czech teachers are helping 
ai to ‘teach mathematics. 
as When he was asked by a Radio Hamburg cortespondent 


whether Guinéa’s substantial trade with eastern Europe meant a 


wid corresponding alignment in foreign policy, Sekou Touré replied, 
me |. in the classic language of neutralism: 
Certainly not. ‘The basic requirement that “governs our trade 
with the rest of the world is respect for our sovereignty. A 
country like Guinea, which must develop fully and rapidly, 
-. cannot relinquish its freedom of manoeuvre and of political 
__ action in order to solve its economic problems . 


_ considerations to Guinea and Africa at all. He prefers, unlike 
other neutralist leaders, not even to discuss events which to him 
¥ are- not directly relevant to Africa, Like other West African 
leaders, he has been vociferous about atomic tests only when 
they have been conducted by France in the Sahara. 


HE introduction of commercial television was the most 


x we skilful, high-powered, and selfish bit of pressure-group 
~ activity we have seen in Britain in the twentieth century. 
A _ This is the theme of Professor Hugh Wilson’s new book, 


- Pressure Group*. But, as befits a radical American Professor of 
Politics, Wilson is not just content to document what happened. 
{ i He rightly sees that the whole episode raises matters which, in our 
“a _ insular complacency, we prefer to ignore. His book is a challenge 

to those of us who contentedly prefer to believe that only in the 
__United States can pressure groups possibly be a threat to demo- 
- cracy; that only in America is there any need to worry about 
_ whether political power is wielded with due regard to high ethical 
-and moral standards; that only there can the influence of public 
aos and mass advertising manipulatg the destinies of the 


ie 


w There was iechiie particularly new in the techniques of the 
commercial television lobbyists in Britain. They did the sort of 


rice in both Britain and the United States. That is they 
pone close links with friendly Members of Parliament who 
tor bl them powerful ees. and they lobbied the 


President Touré, in fact, denies the Mievanes of East-West | 


By NORMAN HUNT 


job we have come to accept as standard political and constitutional — 


To try, i in 1 conclusion, to bring tog 
ene Touré’s view of his natio 
European ‘communism to Africa, h 
to a Belgian journalist : _ 


and the relevance of 
a comment he made 


As a result of the demands of as, echitionl epoch, Europeans “ 


have lost the feeling of solidarity . Europeans have become 
individualized in the extreme Europeans define themselves 
by relation to other individuals; Africans define themselves by 


relation to the social groups to which they belong. In Europe 


money has become subjectively the basis for the assessment of 
a man’s worth. In Africa it is social qualities which distinguish 
a man and contribute to the assessment of his qualities. These 
are human resources we wish to protect from any alteration, 
: and to use for the development of our society. 


| This is the basis for Sekou Touré’s communaucratie and the 
starting point for his view of African nationalism, of Marxism 
and neutralism. The African nation’s most valuable asset he 


thinks is a sense of community, and modern political forms, in- 
‘cluding Marxist ones, are only valuable, or possible, if they 
capitalize on this sense of social solidarity. This, together with the - 


need to train an economically backward people to modern con- 


ditions, explains the relevance to President Touré of the discip- 


lined, democratic-centralist party of eastern Europe. 

He is primarily an African nationalist, seeking desperately 
to find the most effective roads to modern standards of life. 
Probably of all African nationalist leaders he is the one 
most deeply imbued with Marxism, but he is also even 


more deeply committed to Pan-Africanism. The late George _ 


Padmore wrote that ‘ Pan-Africanism recognizes much that is 
true in the Marxist interpretation of history . . . but it never- 
theless refuses to accept the pretentious claims of doctrinaire 
communism’, I believe that President Touré would endorse 
such a. judgment, although we must remember that ultimately 
the. political action of a Sekou Touré or a Fidel Castro will 
be governed as much by the need for oil technicians or teachers 
of mathematics as by an interpretation of history. And, similarly, 
what President Touré is prepared to do in Guinea will inevitably 
take into account developments he would like to see throughout 
Africa. Although there are points in the political machinery 


he has set in motion where one can detect possibilities of de- 


generation, so far as Sekou Touré’s own vision and direction are 

concerned he would find it difficult, even should he wish it, 

to escape being an African nationalist first, and anything else 
_second.—Third Programme 


= ee Interested Parties | 


rest. They presented their case to members of the Cabinet and 
to Civil Servants, and, of course, they made the usual pressure- 
group type of appeal to public opinion by means of a mass 
propaganda campaign. 

It was the Popular Television Association which carried the 
brunt of the battle here and did it in the best public relations 
manner, with no expense spared. Financed mainly by radio and 
television manufacturers, the Association — delicately described 
commercial television as ‘ Competitive Television’. It had no 
quarrel with the B.B.C. but only feared the potential danger of 
monopoly. Any suspicion of commercial motive was dispelled 
by the obvious dedication of the Association to intellectual and 
cultural freedom. Its aim was to help in the task of ‘setting 
television free’. As is usual in a campaign of this kind, the vast 
bulk of the propaganda was disseminated as ‘ news ” and not 
identified as Association handouts. 

The fight against commercial television was led by the National 
Television Council. It did not set out to convince by a mass 
propaganda campaign; its funds anyway were probably too 
limited for that, Instead, it sought to rely on the mobilized 
support of those usually thought of as part of the Establishment, 


Sor ' *Secker and Warburg, 18s. 


naturally, therefore, it had 

_ Observer, and The Guardian. t, on this occasion, ty ak 
_. people were defeated by their better-organized, ‘moré forceful, 
and more wealthy social inferiors. 
There is a sense in which all this was a triumph for demoenen 
It was Conservative back-bench M.P.s who in the end forced 
‘commercial television on a reluctant Cabinet; and most people in 
Britain were probably in favour of an alternative to the B.B.C. 


Certainly, the British electorate does not now want to revert to | 


‘the high-minded, but somewhat arid, days of B.B.C. monopoly; - 
and most people, too, would agree ‘that in many ways oma 
- television has done the B.B.C. a power of good. 


Victory in a Disturbing Manner 
‘Yet the manner of the commercial television Treen in 1954 
is profoundly disturbing. The very thorough Beveridge Committee 
of Inquiry had recommended. at the end of 1950 that the B.B.C. 


‘should retain-its monopoly. In the 1951 General Election cam-. 


paign the Conservative Party put forward no proposals for com- 
mercial broadcasting. Immediately after victory at the polls, the 
balance of Conservative opinion in Parliament was probably 
opposed to commercial television—as Sir Winston Churchill and 
most of the members of his Cabinet certainly were. 
certainly were the majority of Conservative voters in the country, 
and they probably remained opposed right up to the passage of 

' the Commercial Television Bill. Yet, in the end, the Cabinet 
capitulated to a pressure group for the most part headed by 
Members of Parliament who had a substantial financial stake in 
the success of their endeavours. 

Professor Wilson recounts this story admirably. He shows that 
without the sustained activities of Conservative M.P.s like John 
Rodgers, Charles Orr-Ewing, and John Profumo, commercial 
television would never have become a reality. Two of these three 
had clear financial interests in the outcome, and there was never 
in fact any secret about this. John Rodgers was a member of 
J. Walter Thompson, the largest advertising agency in Great 

' Britain; and Mr. Orr-Ewing was serving as consultant and director 
to a number of electronics firms, including Cossor Ltd. Other 
Conservative M.P.s with similar personal interests and connexions 
soon added their support, and, in the end, they forced a reluctant 
government to capitulate to their demands. So here were a small 
number of Conservative M.P.s closely linked with advertising 
and television interésts having more influence on government 
policy than the party voters, the constituency organizations, and 
even most of the members of the Parliamentary Party. 

This hardly seems particularly democratic; and it certainly 
raises the question of whether it is proper for M.P.s to be so 
closely linked, as so many of them are, with organizations and 
interests which at any time may want to act as pressure groups. 
This is not only something which affects the Conservative Party. 
The Labour M.P.s sponsored by trade unions seem to me to be 
in the same invidious position. Surely so many M.P.s should not 
in effect be the paid representatives of the potential Pressure 
groups. 


Vital pa Processes 

Not that there is anything wrong in pressure groups themselves. 
Indeed, pressure groups and pressure-group activity are vital to 
the processes of democracy. But they are also a danger to it if 
they are ever in a position to wield too much power, and, in 
particular, if some groups have substantial advantages denied to 


So almost 


others. One way of preventing this is for M.P.s to act as brokers, 


as it were, of pressure-group demands. This safeguard is seriously 
weakened when M.P.s themselves on occasions might have a 


personal financial interest in the outcome of pressure-group 


activity. Now that government decisions inevitably affect the 
financial welfare of everyone in the community, and now that the 
commercial television story shows what a small group of M.P.s 


dedicated to a single cause can achieve, it is surely no longer — 


enough for M.P.s to declare their financial interests. They ought 
not to have any—in the sense of being directors of firms or being 
sponsored by trade unions. Ministers of the Crown are required 
to give up directorships, and this rule should apply to M.P.s as 


Office which set up and inspired the Popular Television Associa- — 


can frequently achieve their ends without the electorate being 


‘standards for the old aristocratic ones. 


the bread of the welfare state and the circuses of commercial §_— 
OPpeEa for betting, pangs oe ee ae! tee st Wes 
new setting oo ‘setting in oh mass" an 
campaigns have . now berance re poral prelude to 


successes, especially in the United States, 


are complete idep 
_ Nori is it only M. P.s who 


eae in tie party cer 


- 


similar role. ‘But, as s Pro 


differently on sis occasion; sae were in tae in 


the battle for oping ap Mr. Chap: “a | 


party srofenigaal at the Central Office * “Lord Woolton himsel op r 
has gone even further. He has claimed that it was the Central 


tion—the pressure group which campaigned most vigorously ‘for: 
commercial television. From one point of view it is a rather 
delicious picture to see the bureaucrats of the Conservative Central = 
Office devoting themselves so wholeheartedly to forcing on the — 
Conservative Cabinet a policy it was reluctant to adopt, and for a 
which there was no real demand from the Conservative rank and 
file. On the other hand, it is surely wrong for a Party Central 
Office to create a pressure group in this sort of way and to force” 
on M.P.s a policy about which te rank and file had never been . 
consulted. 3 oe - 3 


® 
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Responsibility of the Conservative Government — 
It can be said, of course, that even if commercial television was : 
so obviously a pressure-group victory, nevertheless the British +e 


‘system of government is such that the Conservative Government — 


had to accept full political and constitutional responsibility for 
this change in the eyes of the electorate.. It is because of this, 
I have always argued in the past; that pressure groups in Britain — 
are much less of a threat to democracy than they are in the United 
States. There, thanks to the different system of government, they 


able to hold either the Republicans or the Democrats politically 
responsible for pressure-group victories. But the Conservative 
Government clearly had to accept responsibility for commercial 
television: so that the people, seeing clearly where responsibility 
lay, could in theory reverse the decision at the next election. But 
in this case, the constitutional argument is beside the point. A 
populace once drunk on gin never becomes sober enough to vote ie 
for prohibition. ee ‘ 
This is where one of the dhapiiations of the commercial tele 
vision victory is- so frightening. Professor Wilson is inclined to | 
see this victory as an expression of the new forces which pe 
entered the Conservative Party—the substitution of commercial 
And these new forces; 
with their hands on the levers of political power and glorifying = 
the materialism of the mass consumer, are turning the masses 
away from things political. In the Britain of the early nineteen- 
sixties we are anaesthetizing the masses politically by providing = 


television. And it seems to be part of the present Government’s | 
scheme to provide better circuses still—irrespective of whether the 
country can really afford them. The new and vastly extended — se 


mention spiritually and physically. . 
There i is ae new in “ sort of f ppreach. Iti is m 


election. 
It is too early yet! to assess ‘the manipulative powe 
public relations industry. It has certainly had 


to eae wey. Whitaker and Baxte 
val 


al power of Sih, 
and are in this sense an added “threat t to the processes of escy. 


> 


‘Political Expenditure on a Campaign 
This was clear in Britain at the time of. the general election 
= of 1959. David Butler has estimated that in the preceding two 


_ years the Conservative Party spent nearly £500,000 in a carefully 
planned public relations campaign, while the Labour Party spent 
only one fifth of this amount. The Conservative campaign was 
Pr: : reinforced by an even greater political expenditure by various 
____ business firms and organizations. Thus in the twelve months 


before the election big business spent almost £1,500,000 in care- 
_ fully directed anti-nationalization campaigns. There was nothing 
like this expenditure for the Labour Party from the trade union 
side. The trade unions have not got the resources and they cannot 
charge part of such expenditure to the Chancellor of the 
_ Exchequer as business can. Here was wealth, through the medium 


advantage i in the political battle. 

It is sometimes said that the trade unions and the ordinary 

ar _ consumers are compensated for their relative lack of wealth by 

+ _ the advantage of numbers—they have the potential voters on their 

side. But there is not much point in haying the potential voters 
on your side if they are so bemused by the pleasures of commer- 


business and business values, that they do not come out to vote 

’ for you anyway. In any event a public relations campaign of the 
: kind that preceded the 1959 general election makes nonsense of 
-__ our present restrictions on election expenses. We are only deceiv- 
ing ourselves if we believe that by limiting the amount of money 
candidates can spend in the three weeks of the election sapien 
we are therefore giving each party an equal chance. 

I think we have also got to question now whether we can any 
longer allow our government to pick its own time for a general 
election. The 1959 election was not just a triumph for a care- 
_. fully planned public-relations campaign; it took place when that 
campaign could have maximum impact, thanks to the carefully 

_ ,contrived economic expansion and Mr. Macmillan’s sudden 
interest in summit diplomacy. Now that governments can at 

_ least create short-lived booms, it is surely wrong that they should 

; be able to cash in electorally on such economic manipulations— 
a particularly when they are combined with the public-relations 
: 


manipulation of public opinion. It puts too much power and too 

much temptation in the path of any government. We always tend 
Fr _ to pour lofty scorn on the Americans because they are constitu- 
F: __ tionally required to hold a presidential election at a fixed time 
et i every four years, come slump or international crisis. But at least 
elections at fixed intervals do put government and opposition on 
more equal terms in the electoral battle. 
The alternative to such a constitutional change is to establish 
as a normal mode of political practice the way Mr. Attlee behaved 
_in 1950. When he decided to go to the people in February 1950, 
Mr. Attlee had been under great pressure to postpone the. election 
till Jater in the year when the benefits of devaluation to Britain’s 


meant having the Budget first. Sir Stafford Cripps was against 
; this, since he believed it would put him under great pressure to 
produce a favourable pre-election Budget—which was completely 
contrary to his sense of political rectitude. Attlee supported Cripps 
_ here, partly on the grounds that, as Attlee, put it, ‘it is dangerous 
politics with the Budget ’. In fact, Attlee carried rectitude 
further than this. His view was that ‘it would have been 
bring out a budget without first testing the sense of 
. Talking to Francis Williams, Attlee admitted that 
lost a single by-election—a | record that—but local 
; had shown a strong flow against us, and it was only 

; at the country should be given a chance to express itself’ 
able prnciples of polneny ensiity as their 


of public relations, giving the Conservative Party an enormous 


. cial television, and so conditioned by the mass propaganda of 


- competitive position in world markets would be more marked. 
ut to have postponed the election beyond February would have — 


ducing Rei, S majo: 


we can hardly expect such hone: 


tional practice—and we must ad 
governments from cashing in at the 
to fix their own time for an election. 


- But even if we do this it will still not make the aia iN 


~ 


struggle either between the parties or between the pressure groups 
anything like an equal one. The science of public relations will 
still enhance the power of wealth. Yet there is a paradoxical sense 


‘in which all this may in the end contribute to our political good 
-—though it will hardly help the Labour Party. We enjoy our ~ 


democratic constitutionalism in Britain today because it has never 
been widely realized here that the political struggle is in essence 
a class struggle—a struggle between the haves and the have-nots 
(or, more properly today, the haves and those who haven’t quite so 
much). If the mass of the people clearly realized that the result 
of a general election directly and substantially affected their own ~ 
personal pockets, the prospects for peaceful political change might 
well be substantially reduced. 

This new emphasis on bread, circuses, and public: relations 
enables the power of wealth to obscure the essence of the political 
struggle, and thus makes it possible for that struggle to take place 


_at’a temperature so reduced that there is no danger of cracking 


the constitutional vessels which contain it. Moreover, it can also 
be argued that not only are the great mass of the people unfitted 
to pronounce on the complicated political issues of the day, but 


the actual process of making appeals and promises to them on 


these matters degrades the very stuff of politics. So that the only 
way democracy can actually work is when the real debates take 
place between educated élites with the masses anaesthetized into 
passive contentment. In this respect commercial television and 
mass public relations are doing a first-class job—pacifying and 
manipulating the masses while government is left to their betters. 
—Third Programme 


A Pusue | in Saint Margaret’ 


Birds before storm, 

The first notes come flying, 

Then more from the east, 

From the west come replying, ; 7 : 
Then the storm breaks and always 

Its power is increased: 

There goes that leviathan 

Whom God has released. 


Muted now, distant, 
That rage of the elements, 
Still restless, combining 
‘ In clusters, in filaments, 
. Seen under strange lights, 
: _ Rose, golden, blue-black, 
Till on the horizon 
Is the storm which comes back. 


Then all is borne away, 

Saint, plaster and gilding, 

Stcne angel, evangelist, 

People and building: . 
Ark in waste waters, 

Mortal frame quaking © 

Driven beyond man-help 

Yet holding, not breaking. 


The great pedal dominant 
Gathers into one 
All wanderers, all lost, 
All the undone: 
Plunges to the keynote, 
They following him come~ 
To his burning finality, 
His absolute home, 
HAL SUMMERS 
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Moat or Involved? 


[N a personal ‘comment on the New Left’ which we print 
today Mr. P. N. Furbank asks: ‘ What are my own desires 
for England, or some of them?’ In asking such a question 
Mr. Furbank is reasserting once more on behalf of writers 
and artists their periodic wish to be involved in the development 
of society. At various times in English history the cultural world 
has remained aloof and in fact produced some of its best work in 
a kind of ivory tower without regard to national life. But there 
has also for a long time been a powerful tradition of 
involvement. Writers like Milton or Wordsworth felt continu- 
ously stirred to do something about the circumstances of real 
life as they saw it. Milton devoted more energy to pamphleteer- 
ing on behalf of liberty than he did to writing poetry. In The 
Prelude Wordsworth painted a scene in which one of the char- 
acters looks on the sight of a starving country girl and he made 
him exclaim, ‘Tis against that which we are fighting ’. 
-This kind of involvement became common during the last cen- 


tury and has occurred many times in recent decades with the 


participation in one social reform movement after another of so 
many literary and artistic people. But any sense of concern about 


conditions in the world outside England has been a rarer and 


far more recent phenomenon, one that has only come to be felt 
through the gradual contraction of national horizons. Wordsworth 
was a pioneer when in 1808 during the Peninsular War he took 
up his pen to ‘weigh the hopes and fears of suffering Spain’ 
and protest against a peace convention which Wellington had just. 
signed with the French but which seemed to grant much too 
favourable terms to a beaten enemy. Yet in this century one has 
only to think of the flood of creative writing associated with two 
world wars, to realize that this kind of comment is now common- 
place. Today, to be ‘ committed ’ or ‘ involved’ is as fashionable 
as it was in the nineteen-thirties. Indeed for any significant period 
of aloofness from world events one must go back to the ’twenties, 
but even the attitude of the creative artists of that time—from 
Wyndham Lewis to Ronald Firbank—was a form of reaction 
against a society moulded by an ancien régime which was felt to 
have landed mankind in a slaughtering war. 

There is of course no special literary or artistic virtue. in 


a creative achievement being either involved or not involved 


with the world around it. Mary Barton is not a better novel 
than Wuthering Heights because Mrs. Gaskell chose to show | 
in her book how hard some conditions were for weavers in 
Manchester in the eighteen-forties. In a talk in the Third Pro-| 
gramme last week about the Spanish Civil War Mr. Constantine 


 FitzGibbon was saying that at the time of the Spanish Civil 


War ‘ almost all the best people’ of his generation were directly 
or vicariously involved, and his words are particularly true of 


a host of leading young English writers and poets of the mid-— 


*thirties. But the merits of what they produced vary just as 
much as the merits of other works in a quieter age. What can 
be said for certain is that often the exciting or terrible events — 
of politics do provide some of the most excellent cues for passion. 


_ for the creative artist. In the last century many people thought it 
odd if even professional politicians were to be seriously disturbed 
about events that were far removed from England, as Gladstone 
was about the atrocities in Bulgaria. Now our politicians are Co me 


ever being concerned with much slighter disturbances in every 


part of the world. It is probably too late for the creative artist ~ — 


today 1 not to be similarly involved—and with good cause, 


. : > 


_ aroused widespread comment. Several Australian newspapers, for 


Herald criticized Australia’s ‘dusty’ answer to Mr. Sandys and 


- was gaining ground; but the attitude of the Commonwealth was a 


welcome’, included Mr. Francis ‘Turnbull’s address, and 1 


hopelessly behind the Soviet 


BRITAIN’S DILEMMA over re the Common see jug 


instance, are not altogether happy about their Government’s — 
attitude in the recent talks with Britain. The Sydney Morning 


thought Australian Ministers should have given their support for — 
the broad Commonwealth | objective. This, the newspaper said, 
should be not to keep Britain out of the Common Market and ys 
thereby subject her to new economic stresses but to persuade the 
Six to establish within the scope of the Rome Treaty a more 
accommodating relationship with great primary-producing de 
nations outside Europe. © 

In France Le Monde declared that, at a time when the Kremlin “ 
is trying to divide the West, nothing | ‘would give Mr. Khrushchev 
more cause for reflection than Britain’s entry into the Common _ 
Market. The French newspaper said that everyone on the Con- ~ 
tinent recognized this, and even in England the European idea 
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serious obstacle—more serious than had been realized at first. 

The West German newspaper Der Mittag called on the Federal 
Government to make every economic concession to beans: Britain 
into the Common Market. It went on: 

The. responsible men in the British Government are ready for 
this step, but they have enormous difficulties. Let us help them as ; 
much as we can, especially with De Gaulle who, it is feared in 

London—unfortunately not. without justification—is inwardly = 

opposed to Britain’s entry. — “9 
A Polish radio commentary for farmers explained that “Drees 
Adenauer was pressing Britain to join the Common Market in 
order to open Britain to West German goods, British farmers, it _ 
was said, were already reacting to the threat of having European 
agricultural surpluses dumped in Britain; one sign of this was — 

‘eight pages of small advertisements of farms for sale in Phe 
Farmer and Stockbreeder’. <‘sh J 

Dealing with the serious economic situation in East. Germany: ' 
the Communist authorities there attributed the need to take 
measures not foreseen: in the Seven Year Plan to ‘ Bonn’s 
announcement that it will react to the conclusion of a peace treaty — 
by increasingly disrupting trade’ with the communist world. 
A broadcast excerpt from the Politburo report said: * yep 

It is not possible further to increase imports of butter, meat, — 
and the like outside the plan in exchange for high-grade machines = 
and equipment. To do so would inevitably cause the pace of our 
own industrial development to slow down and the GDR [East 

Germany] would not undergo that degree of further Political and © 
economic consolidation which is needed in the interests of — : 
peace. .. . The first and most important task is now the safe 


of 43) ae. 


~ guarding of peace. Everything else must be subordinated to it. <= 


The West German General-Anzeiger found the increasing flow. 
of refugees from East Germany disturbing. It wrote: . ake 
The propaganda effect which the refugee figures provide ee Sir 
expose Communist rule in the Soviet zone does not make up, for 2s 
the damage suffered by a part of Germany which must not be ns 
abandoned, however bad living conditions are there. — : oe 
‘Major Gagarin’s visit to London was reported briefly by ioe 
Moscow radio. The home service gave one sentence to his press _ 
conference. The description of his arrival emphasized the ‘ joyful 


only two and a half minutes. But Pravda later spoke of 
British ok s * inexhaustible ’ reservoir of good wv will for MV 
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Did You Hear That? 


BICYCLING DAYS 
“I WONDER HOW many women realize that the comparative 
independence they enjoy today is primarily owed to the safety- 
bicycle? ’ asked StR COMPTON MACKENZIE in ‘ Woman’s Hour’ 
(Light Programme). ‘That was in every sense of the adjective 
the revolutionary instrument of their’ 
freedom. The fashion came with a 
rush when what used to be called 
“ Society ” took to riding every morn- 
ing in Battersea Park. I have a notion 
that in 1896 bicycles were not allowed 
in Hyde Park. 

“The lady’s bicycle of the ’nineties 
had a gear-case round the chain to pro- 
tect her skirt and a netted semi-circle 
over the back wheel for the same pur- 
pose, and there was no cross-bar. It 
was mounted from the pavement, one 
pedal resting on the kerb and the other 
ready to be pressed down as the rider 
rose to take her seat. For at least two 
years the female bicyclist was an object 
to be stared at. I remember in 1897 
riding behind an aunt of mine through 
Staines and hearing one brawny house- 
wife observe to another brawny house- 
wife standing beside her on the pave- 
ment: “They don’t mind showing their 
limbs on these machines, do they? ”. 
And the amount of my aunt’s limbs 
thus exposed to the public view was 
her two ankles. 

“By 1898 every young woman had a 
bicycle, and what for centuries she had 
been unable to do except by eloping 
in a post-chaise and being pursued by an angry father or brothers 
she was able to do whenever she felt like it. Gone for ever were 
the days when lovers’ meetings had to be contrived with such 
elaborate precautions that they were few and far between. With 
her bicycle a girl could be several miles from home in half an 
hour. The prying eyes of her own village had nothing to pry 
on, Papa did not know where girls got to in those days; mama 
was not worried by the neighbours’ gossip. And when an elder 
sister had been sent along on her bicycle to see that her younger 
sister behaved with the discretion demanded by late Victorian 
standards for young women it was much easier to dodge that 
elder sister so that two people could enjoy the pleasure of their 
own company without that spoil-sport third. How many of Jane 
Austen’s best scenes we should have lost if 
safety-bicycles had been available for her 
enchanting young women! But leave young 
men out of it. The bicycle allowed young 
women opportunities to attend all sorts 
of functions which before the bicycle 
solved the problem of transport could not 
be reached because the trap was wanted 
for something else. 

‘Rational dress, as it was called, was 
not required for a lady’s bicycle, and only 
in Paris did one see young women in 
billowy bloomers attracting masculine 
stares and feminine frowns. Yet there 
were women in England who felt that in 
the cause of woman’s emancipation some- 
thing more conspicuous was needed than 
just riding a lady’s bicycle like so many 
others. That wonderful woman, Dame 
Ethel Smythe, insisted on wearing knicker- 
__ bockers, and has related how, when she 
went to a dinner party, she would retire 


—and a lady cyclist photographed in ‘ rational a 
dress of the eighteen-nineties 


to a shrubbery and there change from them into evening dress. 

* The tandem preceded the lady’s bicycle, and the bicycle made 
for two, on the seat of which Daisy was invited to look sweet, 
must have had cushion tyres. The year of that popular song was 
1892, and the tune was never so much as whistled after the middle 


A drawing by S. Begg of bicycling in Hyde Park at the turn of the century— 


of the ’nineties until the B.B.C. gave it a fresh life some thirty 
years ago. What I cannot remember is whether women wore 
rational dress on tandems. I think they probably wore what was 
called a divided skirt. Certainly many women wore those later 
when the lady’s bicycle was everywhere. The young women of 
today who go bounding along in tight shorts should be grateful 
to providence for their grandmothers’ safety-bicycles ’. 


A LUSTY CHARACTER 

Speaking inthe ‘ Wednesday Book Programme’ (London Calling 
Europe), after Ernest Hemingway’s death on July 2, JEROME 
WILLIS said: ‘Meeting Ernest Hemingway was very like meet- 
ing a character from one of his own stories. 
He was big, burly, dark-haired, fast-talk- 
ing, and gave the impression of essentially 
a man of action; his eyes were the most 
striking feature; they were terribly alive. 
Perhaps the spectacles he wore when I 
first met him during the Spanish Civil 
War softened the tough role that, one felt 
sure, he liked playing. 

‘It was during the siege of Madrid in 
that spring of 1937 when the citizens were 
half starved and shelled daily. I met him 
first in the foyer of the Gran Via Hotel 
among a group of foreign correspondents 
gathered there in the early morning. I 
knew most of the other newspapermen, 
but not Hemingway, and being intrigued 
by this large and lusty figure dressed in 
leather jacket and corduroy trousers, who 
talked so much, I asked him who he 
worked for. His eyes gleamed behind his 
spectacles, but he made no reply. Then 
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someone said “ This is Mr. Hemingway ”. Immediately I offered 
profuse apologies, and held out my hand. He shook it warmly and 
grinned, a big schoolboy kind of grin. He was a very garrulous 
man, but mostly worth listening to, though he was inclined to 
exaggeration. He struck me also as rather a jealous man when 
faced with other writers of top rank, or intellectuals. He knew 


A contemporary impression of the Tooley Street fire of 1861, which is in the centenary exhibition at the 
Royal Exchange, London 


the topography of Madrid better than any of the journalists there 
at the time, and also spoke fluent Spanish. 

“Hemingway was such a lusty character. He always seemed on 
the top of his form, Once we were shelled so heavily in the early 
morning that those of us who had our rooms on the upper floors 
of the Florida Hotel came down to the lower floors. Hemingway 
had his rooms on the first floor. He invited us all to breakfast. 
Though the hour was 5.30 he was still capable of those titanic 
gusts of laughter which were a part of his make-up. 

“We travelled out of Spain together that summer. As we 
circled to land at Toulouse, he said: “ Watch how these people 
will look at us, the two reds from Spain; everything that comes 
from Republican Spain is red to them”. I did not see him again 
until the Liberation period in Paris, that bitterly cold winter of 
1944-45. I was sitting in the Ritz one evening—which was at that 
time also a press and senior officers’ mess. He passed my table, 
not recognizing me until I called out something about Madrid. 
He grinned the Hemingway grin, and sat down at my table. We 
talked about the Spanish Civil War. He asked me if I had liked 
his novel For Whom the Bell Tolls. I said I did not like it as 
much as I had expected. He looked disappointed. We talked about 
the present war. He said he did not think there would be any 
All Quiets or Good-bye to All Thats written about this second 
world war. But he thought there would be a good deal written 
about the various resistance movements. I asked him what he was 
writing; he would not say. That was the last 
time I saw him’. 


THE TOOLEY STREET FIRE ; 
“One hundred years ago, on June 22, 1861, fire 
came to the tall warehouses at Tooley Street 
docks in the Pool of London on a warm, fine 
Saturday afternoon’, said Niet G. WILSON in 
a talk from Scotland in the Home Service. ‘It 
began with a whiff of smoke in a store of hemp 
and jute, and within an hour and a half it was 
roaring from warehouse to‘ warehouse in an 
uncontrollable fury. People flocked in their 
thousands to see the most fearsome spectacle the 
City had offered for nearly 200 years. 

“The fire of Tooley Street came as a tragic © 
climax to the career of a man who had devoted 
his whole life to the conquest of fire. James 
Braidwood was the pioneer of fire fighting as we 
know it today; for he was the first to introduce 
order and professionalism into the well-meant 
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A portrait of James Braidwood 
issued on a memorial card after his 
death in 1861 
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but often disorganized efforts of the individual fire brigades 
operated by the insurance companies. Braidwood cared about 
those many unfortunate people who lost their lives by fire, and 
time and again issued advice to help people to save themselves. 
His own firemen loved him; he inspired them with unlimited 
confidence in him and in his plans. 

‘He was born in Edinburgh on 
September 3, 1800. Francis Braid- 
wood, his father, was a cabinet 
maker in Adam Square. At the age 
of twenty-three James decided to 
join the Edinburgh police, and he 
was given responsibility for running 
the rudimentary fire service then 
in existence. Within a few months 
of his appointment he coped sur- 
prisingly well with the great fire of 
Edinburgh of 1824, which at the 
time seemed likely to blaze through 
the greater part of the Old Town. 
But the young Braidwood was so 
impressed by the failure of the 
existing system to deal adequately 
with a large fire that he drew up 
a scheme for a much more efficient 
Brigade. He induced the Insurance 
Companies and the Policy Com- 
missioner to bear the expense, and 
thus was responsible for the found- 
ing of the first municipal fire service in the world. 

‘Braidwood was appointed “Master of Fire Engines in 
Edinburgh” at a salary of £50 a year, and straight away began 
training his firemen into a disciplined and efficient force. He was 
among the first to encourage proper fire-prevention measures in 
houses and buildings. The number of total losses from fire in 
Edinburgh dropped, and the Edinburgh Fire Brigade became 
renowned throughout the kingdom. At about this time he was 
awarded by the London Society of Arts a silver medal for the 
invention of a fire escape, and the same body invited him to write 
an account of his methods of drilling firemen and handling fires. 

“In 1833 the insurance companies in London decided to merge 
their individual brigades into one establishment. They offered the 
post of Superintendent of the Fire Engine Establishment to 
Braidwood, who accepted. His men presented him with a silver 
cup inscribed “As a token of admiration of him as a leader 
and of deep respect for him as a gentleman”. This cup is held 
by the Fire Service College, and is now on display at the Royal 
Exchange, London, at an exhibition organized by the British 
Insurance Association to commemorate the centenary of the 
Tooley Street fire. 

‘Soon after his arrival in London Braidwood recognized the 
fire risks presented by the huge warehouses which lined both 
banks of the Thames. He equipped a number of boats with 
pumps as fire floats, introduced a uniform size of hose coupling, 

and more powerful manual engines. He urged 
~T=—"~s the partition of warehouses by party walls 
carried up to. the roof, and the fitting of 
iron doors. Twenty-eight years later there 
occurred the calamity that Braidwood had 
dreaded and had tried so hard to prevent. The 
alarm was quickly raised, and he threw nearly 
his whole force of thirty-five land engines and 
two floating engines into the battle. But lack 
of water due to an abnormally low tide, together 
with the fierceness of the blaze, turned the odds 
hopelessly against him. At half-past seven in the 
evening Braidwood was in the middle of the 
blazing Tooley Street area, handing out brandy 
to his men, when a tall warehouse wall gave 
way, burying him~beneath its ruins. His funeral 
—the largest since that of the Duke of Welling- 
ton—took place on the following Saturday, when 
a procession a mile-and-a-half long made its 
way from the Watling Street headquarters to 
Abney Park Cemetery, Stoke Newington’. 
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. a OTHING seems more likely § to rob. the university don 
| %& | of his professional detachment and respect for learning 

Bs | than a proposal to introduce new subjects or new 

‘oe courses into his ordered world. Management studies 
in our universities have been no exception to this rule, as their — 

Fe: slow progress testifies. The usual objection is that such studies 

__ are vocational; that since the practice of management is an 
activity in the real world, to prepare people for it is the proper 


So a good deal of the discussion about management studies in 
- universities has not got much farther than the well-trodden limits 


a 4 ~ 
a concern of technical colleges rather than centres of higher learning. 
- faa OF | the eeaceuyesey on vocational versus liberal education. 
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eal A Revived Tradition — ee 
In my view this is an artificial antithesis; and if tradition is 
appealed to, as it usually is in this kind of argument, then it must 
____ be said that universities who prepare students for administrative 
careers are reviving a tradition rather than abandoning one. The 
medieval universities had as a major function the training of 
administrators for Church and State: the idea that disciplines 
_ and skills with an obvious practical value should be kept out is 
essentially a nineteenth-century deviation in . which the universities 
are idealized as the protectors of civilized values in a rapidly 

_ changing and increasingly materialist world. 

Dr. V. L. Allen has roundly criticized current developments in 
university management courses*, but not for these time-worn 
reasons. Though prepared to find room for management studies, 
he is alarmed by the shape they are taking. He sees the present 
‘moves as prompted by an indecent haste to provide what industry 
wants, with little heed of the consequences for academic independ- 
“ence and integrity—‘a travesty of the purposes of a university ’ 
was how he described it. I take a very different view. Manage- 
' ment studies in our universities deserve much more prominence 


than they have had so far; both on academic grounds, and also in 


| _ terms of what can usefully be done by umiversities to raise the 
- standards of management in British industry. 
‘Indeed, the more one examines the possibilities in management 
education, the clearer it is that what some critics dismiss as just 
one more chapter in the history of specialization is in fact a 
remarkable opportunity for experiment in higher education; an 
experiment stressing, moreover, by the interdisciplinary character 
of its teaching, the unity of learning—that unity, in fact, which 
a university is held to symbolize. The most urgently “needed 
development is a strong post-graduate business school which 
would mix, as the outstanding American schools do, graduates 
from different disciplines, focusing attention on a common core of 
subjects which illuminate the principles and practice of manage- 
ment. Such a school would need to be part of a university already 
strong in the social sciences: there is no reason why it should not 
be closely linked with other post-graduate administrative studies, 
notably those in public and social administration, which are 
*» already well established in some of our universities. 


Not Offshoots of Engineering Courses 

>: _ Management studies are not, as is sometimes supposed, off- 
_ shoots of courses in engineering or accounting. Both are relevant 
an basic disciplines, but their central position in the early days of 
the ‘ scientific management ’ movement has until‘recently restricted 
the introduction of other subjects equally relevant. But it is now 


haying the same bearing on the practice of management as the 
natural sciences have on the practice of medicine. Certainly 
Se acacch,. in industrial behaviour is an indigpsasable condition of 
0 Sete of management studies. 

Allen sees little chance of this basic research being done, 


. 


“a widely recognized that the social sciences can be looked at as 
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because the universities are pushing. ahead too quickly and too 


_uncritically. In the’ post-war world of continuous labour shortage 


and productivity crises, industry has suddenly realized its need 
for trained executives: and as a result of this universities are 
falling over each other in the rush to improvise courses to meet 
this need. The facts simply do not support this interpretation. 
It is only recently that the pace has begun to quicken, with the 
announcement of plans by Cambridge and Bristol. A few things 
have happened since 1945: personnel management courses have 
broken away from social-work training in some universities, as 
that profession has placed less emphasis on welfare and more on 
the personnel function as a basic element in management: 

managers and dons have got to know one another in summer 
schools; and more students have stayed on to do relevant post- 
graduate work. 

But until recently there was nothing of substance to add to the 
long-established but small-scale courses at Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and the London School of Economics. Compared with 
the extensive post-graduate business studies in the United States 
(even if we exclude the considerable number of sub-standard 
institutions there), our business education is remarkably small con- 
sidering our status as an advanced industrial nation. An American 
observer, E. J. James, looking at the education of business men 
in Europe in the eighteen-nineties, wrote: “It is not far from the 
truth to say that there is no such instruction given in Britain at 
all’, Things have changed since then, but not all that much; and 
Professor James would no doubt have been just as surprised by 
the discovery that in the nineteen-sixties Britain could boast no 
institution of university status devoted to the study of business, not 
even one in which the study of busimess was dominant. 


Prudent Tentativeness 

The principal impression given by these new developments, 
then, is one of caution and of conscious experiment: there is a 
prudent tentativeness about all the published plans; they all seem 


to take different starting points; and they all show readiness to 


try new combinations of disciplines, and unfamiliar disciplines. 
Knowledge is often advanced not so much by new discoveries as 
by new combinations of what is already known. The encouraging 
thing about these studies is the readiness to experiment with new 
combinations of subjects which their sponsors believe to be 
relevant to management practice. 

This is not how Dr. Allen sees it: though I must confess I 
find his arguments contradictory. Management studies, he says, 
must find a firm disciplinary basis: yet courses which use existing 
disciplines earn his condemnation as makeshift; while disciplines 
which seek to contribute to the study of industrial problems are 
rebuked as opportunist. His suggestion, too, that the framework 
of studies is not flexible is wide of the mark. For one thing, the 
type of student envisaged is often very different. Cambridge 
has planned its programme for engineering graduates, and assumes 
a sophisticated level in mathematics; while Bristol offers a short- 
term residential course for executives for the most part in their 
early thirties. Furthermore, to argue that an intellectual inflexi- 
bility is inevitable because industry itself will define the problems 
to be studied, ignores at least one of industry’s motives in wel- 
coming university courses; and at the same time grossly under- 
values the worth of past research by social scientists in industry. 

A good deal of the impetus towards education for management 
is generated by industry’s wish to broaden the intellectual outlook 
of its managers: to take an outside view of the industrial system, 
particularly in its social and international context. The growing 
interest in industrial sociology and that part of it which deals 
with the place of industry and industrial relations in the social 
order is a particularly good illustration of this desire on industry’s 
part to widen its intellectual horizons, Dr. Allen suggests that 
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universities. 


the Bristol 


lectual restrictions industry might try to impose on university 
studies in management. ; 
What, then, are university management courses really like in 


terms of organization and of subjects studied? The social and 


economic setting of business finds a key place, drawing from 
economics, history, and increasingly from sociology; the ‘ tools 
of management ’—dquantitative analysis in different forms such as 
methods of financial planning, and work measurement—are 
studied, using mathematics and statistics; and the third principal 


’ feature is the study of human behaviour in industry through the 


“human sciences ’—psychology and sociology. It seems to be 
generally agreed that, among existing disciplines, economics, 
mathematics, and the ‘ human sciences’ can be usefully focused 
on the study of management. 


Available Courses 

Courses vary in their length and in the level at which they 
are taken. Little enthusiasm exists for management as a subject 
in a first degree, for example in economics or commerce, but 
a few examples are found. Short residential courses of eight 
weeks or so are interesting experiments, but are. properly an 
offshoot of an institution doing a good deal of longer-term teaching 
and, of course, research: Churchill College starts an experiment 
this year which will be worth watching, in which students will 
divide a post-graduate year between industry and residence in 
Cambridge. Without doubt the greatest scope is offered by the 
one-year post-graduate course, which can take time to draw 


together a variety of subjects, ‘and to develop and apply know- 


ledge acquired in a relevant first degree. Engineering is an 


_ obvious example here, as at Cambridge, but economics, account- 


ing, or a degree in the human sciences would be just as suitable. 
All this emphasizes the need for at least one sizeable post- 
graduate school to show what can be done. 


Moreover, we must take into account what is likely to happen 


if the universities do not move more boldly into this field. 
The demand for higher education bearing on management is 
a direct consequence of the growth of large organizations in 
industry and commerce, and in public administration. The com- 
plexities of these organizations pose new problems of a high 
intellectual order; how to control and to co-ordinate individuals 


_ responsible for diverse activities, how to direct and reshape these 


activities in response to technical, economic, and social change, 
how to deal with an increasingly literate and independent labour 
force. This is far from an exhaustive list: but it is long enough 
to show how the intellectual content in management has grown 


to the point-where it provides a challenge worthy of the univer- - 


sities. If the universities do not take up this challenge, the 
alternative will surely be that industry will try to do it alone: 
and what chance will there be then of liberating management 


- studies from the framework of discussion fixed by industry itself; 
_ or of the whole subject being studied with the freedom and 


objectivity it merits? I take the view, then, that the universities 


should move much faster; that they are already in a position - 


to develop management studies much more vigorously if. they 


wish; and that there is a core of subjects now generally agreed 


to be relevant, and a growing body of research findings to 
provide, among other things, material for a critical understanding 
of the industrial system in general, and the management function 
in particular. I see nothing in the programmes of existing courses, 
or in the attitude of those who will teach them, which suggests 
a departure from the high standards claimed for our universities. 

But what about the broader objections that Dr. Allen specified? 
These were concerned not so much with the curriculum of the 
business school as with the effect on society in general, and the 
industrial world in particular, of its existence and of its teachings. 
Three of these objections ought to be discussed : ‘the weight 


a “One of the ; 
five papers in the Cambridge Examination in Industrial Manage- 
>, ment is on ‘ The Social Environment of Industry ’: 
course gives time to the social’ background of British business; 
_ indeed a general review of the significant relations between indus- 

try and society seems to form part of most existing courses. There 

is certainly ample opportunity here to break loose from any intel- 


ing an élite i in our society. 


- 


be? ’ It seems certain that this élite will increasingly be 


who also read, let us say, the industrial news in The Guardian. — $. ; 


eee of Fosterib Orthodoxies? nT hee cee 

The first of these objections carries little weight. “The fact 
that certain writers (often industrialists) suggest that industrial 
conflict is an illusion, and that the interests of managers and — 
workers are identical, is unlikely to cut much ice with students _ ry ae 


bad 


The danger does exist ‘that management education may foster — 1 
orthodoxies, especially that it may encourage students to believe — 

in theories supporting the status quo; but what worries Dr. Allen -- 
most, I think, is the use of the university business school to propa-_ Se 
gate ‘theories which justify authority and minimize the force and — 
significance of industrial conflict. There have been such theories, +h 
notably those derived from the- work of F. W. Taylor and Elton 9 & 
Mayo in the United States, and they have been taught (and in} 
some cases still are being taught) in business schools there. But 
Dr. Allen is not the first to detect such orthodoxies; what has 
given a special vigour to research and teaching in industrial 
sociology and in what is coming to be called organization theory — 
has been just that critical challenge to the orthodox outlook on 
industry which he believes to be absent. 

The fear that knowledge of social science can be perverted to 
manipulate the feelings and behaviour of workers is an old one— 
especially among trade unionists—but it too has little foundation; 
and it should be said in fairness to British social scientists that 
whatever its other deficiences nothing in their extensive industrial 
research» programme of the past decade suggests that they 
entertain such ambitious delusions: nor do universities train 
personnel managers to manipulate others through the practice of 
human relations techniques. 

Dr. Allen’s third objection, that management education isan 
élite education, is more substantial. Many of those who pass 
through it will come to occupy positions of considerable authority, — 
and exercise power in large measure over their fellow human 
beings. The view they take of their responsibilities is a matter stg 
of the utmost concern to society; and the role of the universities o 
in shaping that view is also of the utmost concern. But how 
can anyone then suggest that the universities should move still 
more cautiously towards management education? Dr. Mark 
Abrams has estimated that, in the next decade, top management oe 
in British industry will be dominated by university graduates. ” 
Assuming that most of these men have been out of university ‘ 
for ten years or more, only a tiny fraction will have looked o 
seriously ‘and critically at the world they control while at. the 4 
university. Much the same is true of our present-day graduates 
who go into industry—about one-third of the men leaving univer- ~ 
sity each year. The universities must come to terms with manage- 
ment education, and quickly. I think Dr. Allen finds it difficult 
to accept this because he has little enthusiasm for managers, or ‘9 
for élites. I can sympathize, but feel bound to draw his attention — 
to an authority whom I am sure he respects: more than forty 
years ago, Sidney Webb wrote, ‘ Under any social order from now vig 
to Usbe oot is indispensable and all enduring ’. ‘s oe. 
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What Sort of Elite? . ‘sei 

I too am prepared to put up eatin managers; but vs ti es 7a 
to put up with them, I would prefer them to be as efficient 
and as human as possible. | ‘Similarly, if there have to Lelia x ‘ 
I prefer them to be responsible in outlook and professional pe 
in conduct. The universities could do a great deal to establish 
higher standards. in infuses seanagemene if they had one ey tat 


research on the Becesssiey Sale. The question is not: ‘Will t 
be a management élite?’ but ‘What sort of an élite) wil 


educated: it follows that the universities must pay more atten 
through research and teaching in the social sciences, a’ nd t 

management education at the Post-graduate le ( 
in Ce a growing prope of their 
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ise N AOMI LEWIS reflects on the centenary of the poet’s death 

i os, -NE of the many strange facts that we may have forgotten fancied, of that same brother Ed d, h ied ri 

e.. - today about Elizabeth Browning is that, in her lifetime, companion and friend. 1 = silane 

ae she was far more highly esteemed as a poet than her —_—_ But she was busy enough in her hermitage. Th i 

Bek NX. _F husband. When the Poet Laureateship fell vacant in hand may never fave iifted BS acreage paca 

___._ 1850, she was a formidably supported candidate. (The post, for brought her fame with her published volumes of poems; it 

once very suitably, went to Tennyson.) By the time she died, brought her friendships and loves—through the post. She eats 

| er 1861, she had been compared with with it hundreds of letters—to Miss 
af & Shakespeare for her cycle of love Mitford, to Haydon, to poor Mr. 


sonnets, and with Milton and Dante 
_ for her modern epic novel in verse, 
», -* Aurora Leigh’. 
bet When her name is mentioned now, 
-a single image appears, of a fragile 
figure, lying for ever on a sofa in 
Wimpole Street; her father’s terrify- 
ing foot for ever on the stairs; Brown- 
ing’s hand for ever on the front-door 
knocker below, as the poet waits to 
enter and break the spell. But the fact 
is that this special image was imposed 
on us no longer than thirty years ago, 
% in a popular play called The Barretts 
‘> of Wimpole Street—a version of the 
E> tale which over-simplified the love 
| situation and added to the admittedly 
= complex father-daughter relationship 
a quite unjustified element of incestu- 
ous love. 
| More recent biographers, such as 
, Hewlett and Taplin, and the skilfully 
L analytic Betty Miller, have put the tale 
_----—s into better perspective. For one thing; 
j the whole of Miss Barrett’s Wimpole 
- Street sofa life covered no more than 
3 ten years, her thirtieth year to her 
fortieth. It ended with her marriage. 
Before this period, another and less 
. familiar picture imposes itself. There 
she is as a child, the oldest of eleven 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning: a portrait by Field Talfourd; 


Boyd the classical scholar, and others. 
In these the game of love, with its 
hopes and fears, could be endlessly 
played and dropped by the languid 
figure on the couch. As for her poems, 
they are very mixed in style. Dark 
medieval ballads mingle with charm- 
ing shorter lyrics, and with sprightly 


such as her ‘topical’ and ‘ radical’ 
“Lady Geraldine’s Courtship’. But 
her volume of 1844, which holds it, 
has a special importance in the tale. It 
was this collection that touched some 
chord in Browning—then a rather 
‘ difficult’ modern poet in his early 
thirties—which caused him to detect 
a quality essential to his searching 
nature in the personality of the unseen 
woman poet. He sent her a letter, 
desiring to know her more. ‘I love 
your book with all my heart’, he 
wrote on a wave of impulse—‘ and I 
love you too’. 

The tale is well enough known after 
that. They met: they were not dis- 
appointed. Elizabeth still hesitated to 
leave her enchanted prison. But an 
‘edict of the father about moving the 
family out ‘of London impelled the 
secret wedding at last; a week after 


; brothers and sisters, living on a large Rome, 1859 i it, in the autumn of 1846, they sailed 
estate, Hope End, in the west of i> National Portrait Gallery for Ttaly. You can still follow the 
ty England. She is, in her own words, ‘ more wild and mad than any _ course of this love affair, day after day, almost hour by hour, in the 
=: of the others’. She rushes out in a thunderstorm to enjoy the vivid and remarkable letters between the two. ‘Then, when you 
s beating rain; she plans to cut her hair and run away in the clothes came’, wrote Elizabeth in one of them, ‘ you never went away’. 
58 of a boy, to be Lord Byron’s page. ; ‘My own Ba’, wrote Browning, ‘I feel after reading your letters, 
Bic 3 She also insisted on sharing the lessons of her oldest brother or after seeing you, that if marriage did not exist, I should 
on Edward, the nearest in age to herself. She was easily the cleverer _infallibly invent it’. 
= of the two. But before long Edward was sent away to school, a A curious fact is that, through the two years of courtship and 


gateway into the world she must not enter. He, the younger and 
_ less gifted, was given privileges which she as a girl must always 
be denied. Well, if these were the world’s conventions, she would 

turn her back on the world. She began to adopt the métier of 
invalid. At twenty we find the formerly vigorous tomboy 
___ languidly observing that ‘deficiency of strength makes me in- 
capable of much exertion’. Some spinal disability is vaguely 
_ hinted at in older source books; modern biographers consider 
_ more psychological causes. . 

_ A fall in the family fortunes—they were based on sugar 
plantations in Jamaica—caused a number of changes of home, 


central London, now occupied almost entirely by the medical 
_ profession. It was here, at the age of thirty, that her real immure- 
ment began; the sealing of herself in a room without clocks or 

calendars, where even the windows were painted over with a 
Gothic imagi view. The immediate cause of this was a 
further shock; the death by drowning, through her own fault, she 


ending at last in Wimpole Street, a good residential part of | 


almost daily visiting, the lover and the father never met. They 
were never in all their lives to meet at all. After his daughter’s 
flight, in fact, the father chose to regard her as dead, and in one 
vast malevolent gesture, years later, returned the entire parcel 
of all her letters unopened. 

The story of those courtship years was also charted by Elizabeth 


‘in what has turned out to be her best known and most popular 


work—the cycle of over forty love sonnets called, as a form of 
disguise, ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese’. These poems have 
a disturbing vitality and force—they are typical qualities of her 
work—but also more sharpness and simplicity of language than 
she usually showed. 

And so to the last fifteen years of her life, her new life in 
France. and Italy, that cosmopolitan Italy, later described in the 
novels of Henry James, of so many English and American poets 
and painters. Elizabeth’s poems of these years reflect a good deal 
of what was going on outside the villa windows; she was, for 
instance, a passionate supporter of Italy’s independence; of Louis 


modern conversational experiments, 


* But something foes important belongs to this period, sha * 


remarkable blank-verse novel ‘ Aurora Leigh’ (first published in 
1856), the major poem of its author as well as being the clearest 
guide we have to her disconcerting personality and gifts. (This 


curious, rather seductive literary form suits well the genius of — 
_ the nineteenth century, whose poets were such novelists; whose 
_ novelists were such poets; who in either guise could be so 


romantic, abundant, and emotionally unrestrained.) Certainly 
‘ Aurora Leigh’, which contains a brothel, slums, and a bastard 
child, made a tremendous impact when it appeared. 
Ruskin called it ‘the greatest poem in the English language ’; 
Swinburne, more accurately, ‘a unique work of audaciously 
feminine and ambitiously. impulsive genius’, Many, however, 
considered it appallingly coarse and unwomanly. ‘ A closed volume 
for her own sex’ was a typical verdict; while Elizabeth was 


peculiarly diverted by the news that some elderly ladies had 


complained that they never felt pure after reading the volume. 
What weakens it today for us is not the rape nor the unmarried 
motherhood: but the poet’s heavy sentimentality when she turns 
to these things. But there are many other matters considered, 
such as the position, throughout, of the gifted intellectual woman. 
‘I have put much of myself in this poem’, she observed—‘I 
mean to say, of my soul, my thoughts, emotions, opinions ’. 

And so we look again at the moth-like figure on the couch. 
There she is, carried from room to room in a shawl, one of the 


most sheltered and cosseted women who ever lived; one whose 


mode of living—in her very withdrawal—was entirely shaped 
by the formidable codes of the time to which she belonged. Yet 
we are also aware of the disconcertingly independent nature that 
first drew Browning to the door of 50 Wimpole Street. She 
admired Florence Nightingale, for instance, but felt that nursing 
in the Nightingale fashion was a * backwards move’ rather than a 
solution to the ‘Woman question’. About Miss Nightingale’s 
army of followers she had this startling comment to make: 


The Guest 
* Build the pillows plump as mushrooms, 
Folding down the elated sheet. 
Look to all courtesies of the night-time: 
Lemon to sip, petit beurre to eat. 
Try the bedside lamp. Lay out — 
_ Towels large as a cloud and kind. 
Bring to the dressing-table one rose— 
And read the same thought in the mirror’s mind. 
For he is expected. Can joy do less, 
When it may not spread carpets and fall at his feet? - 


\ Strip the pillows, fold the bedding, 
Draw a dust-sheet over the bed. _ ; 
Release to their holes around the house 
The books that flocked to his midnight head, 
. Pick up scraps of a letter. Empty _ 
A vase where pins and pennies confer. 
Then slide the curtains: keep thatsun (ae 


From whitening chintz and wall-paper. A 


For he is gone. Now if any good thing 
Was left for the saying, it stays unsaid. 


And all the day we were brimming with plans 
To entertain him and keep him near; 

And half the night were examining ways 

To relish him better, eye and ear. 

Was there ever a moment when anyone said, 
‘Relax. He is here! ’? 


fr 


LAURENCE WHISTLER 


“curse Shes impudence of | 
peonicen: the best use 


accepted by so many, these appeared to her as an ‘ injustice which — 


cries upwards from the earth’. When Thackeray was editing the 
Cornhill Magazine, he could not bring himself to include a Poem — 


of Mrs. Browning’s because, as he put it, it dealt with ‘an 


- for the double tains for male . and female virtue, = Be 


ee 4 


unlawful *—that meant, adulterous—‘ passion felt by a man for it a 


a woman’. She did not accept this submissively. ‘I am deeply — 
convinced ? she rejoined, ‘that the corruption of our society 
requires not shut doors and windows but light and air; and that 


it is exactly because pure and | prosperous women choose to ignore $3 


vice that miserable women suffer wrong by it everywhere ’. 


Her centenary is an important occasion. She was not a major x 


poet like her husband; she had not his incisive use of poetic 


_ language, his exact and astonishing power to scorch an image of — 


ecstasy or excitement on the mind. But it was she who aie 
touched off this power, so that the poet of confusing themes and — 
complex images flowered into one of the greatest English poets — 
of the living situation. The genius that Elizabeth undoubtedly 
possessed lay as much in her personality as in her works. One 
thing flows into another: the mysterious life; the uneven, forceful, 


baffling verse; the letters, too, with their "humour, immediacy, _ vg 
and unfailing critical point. One thinks of Browning’s poem 


‘ Love in a Life ’, in which, with his usual compulsive symbolism, 
he describes the quest of a mysterious unseen woman through — 


the rooms of a house: here is her perfume; there, down a 


corridor, the sound of a silken skirt. ‘ Still the same chance’ ? 
says the poet, opening door after door, ‘ she goes out as I enter ’. 


We know what he feels, and share the sense of just-unachieved — 


revelation—a sense that continues to carry us even now through © 
Elizabeth Browning’s verse, her letters, her latest biographies and 
others that no doubt will yet be written. —European Services 


Ds, eae a 
‘The Reuindes 
Grandad picking the brains of a clock 
_ Stuck cog by cog in a new-cut loaf — 
So he’d know their place. Small wheels pre 
‘In the oily bread, and he worked 
With tweezer, tooth, and tongue 
Into whirls of time less intricate j 
‘Than the wheels of thought i in his head. 


\ 


We lived in a ‘oan ‘where all clocks went 
_ So there seemed no point in dismembering 
Except by way of experiment; bee WS 

And time after time, and then time again; : 

Grandfather putting the pieces back, na 

Tooth biting tooth, and wheel on pin, 

Would close his last image with a snap 4 


And wind the spring, set hand or weight, ~i = sue ee \ 
The assembled engine would tick and chime— sp pee 
Then find he’d a cog left out ta. eae Ee 


Then with a wischil amie on his face “Se a, agli 

He’d brush the redundant cog to the floor _ i 

And set the ticking clock in its place. — fy ee 

roe. ee seconds and foiary nile Sell eg time, Ts as 
And when he died he leftina drawer i 

From all the thundering clocks i in the house : 
A handful of superfluous cogs _ 
To remind us all of his g gue 
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ON SAFARI 
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The flamingo sanctuary on Lake Nakuru, Kenya, which forms part of the newly created 
Nakuru National Park: from the programme on July 7 


Some of the birds, animals, and people of Africa to be seen in ‘On 
Safari’, the new series of films made by Armand and Michaela Denis 
for B.B.C. television 


Left: a young Njemps warrior. This tribe, which lives in Kenya, is the subject of the 
programme to be shown on August 11 


An unusually big elephant photographed during an expedition in 
Uganda: from the programme on July 14 


e 
& 


A crocodile in Lake Baringo, Kenya, to be seen in the film on July 2 


Left: white ants in Kenya repairing their home after a rain storm. 
These termites, whose habits will be the subject of ‘On Safari’ on 
July 21, build ant-hills up to sixteen feet in height 


HE English legal system allows an individual, who claims 
to have been injured by the wrongful act of a police 
officer, to bring his claim directly to the cognizance of an 
ordinary court of civil jurisdiction, and to use for this 


_ purpose the same ordinary process which he would use against 


any other individual. His action will be tried in the ordinary way, 
except that he is on the whole more likely to get a jury, if he 
wants one, to decide any disputed question of fact: a jury being 
today exceptional i in civil cases in England. 


| _A Police Officer’s Special Powers 


The police officer may of course have special defences open 
to him: for example, he has slightly larger powers of arrest than 
the ordinary citizen, and he has, or can obtain powers of entry 
and of search. But it is before the ordinary courts that he must 


justify the use of any special powers he claims to have. Often 
enough, especially in the case of arrest without warrant, the 


exercise of the special power is conditional upon the existence of 
reasonable cause. That reasonable cause must be made out by the 
police officer to the satisfaction of the court. Accordingly it is 
usually, or at least often, the substance of the individual’s com- 


-plaint against the police officer which is directly dealt with by 


the ordinary court. There is a fair hearing on the merits, and of 
course as much for as against the police officer. 
This state of affairs we take for granted in England so far as 


a police officer is concerned. Nevertheless, if it is not a peculiarity 


of the common law, it is at least highly characteristic of it. 
The situation is different, for example, iri France. In the case 
of the police officer there it is almost impossible to get a civil 
remedy. In France he is protected against civil action to the whole 
extent to which in England we protect a magistrate acting in the 
exercise of his judicial duties. The injured French citizen—and 
by injured I mean a person who has had his leg broken or his head 
cut open—has some chance of success if he, or his widow, tacks 
a civil complaint on to a criminal prosecution; but in France (as 
in Scotland) the criminal prosecution is vested in an official. 


That official is in contact close and professional with the police.. 


He shows, as might be expected, an extreme tenderness in bring- 


ing criminal proceedings against persons who are his assistants, 
especially in regard to anything which can be shrugged off as an 
excess of zeal in the discharge of their duties. Accordingly the 


police judiciaire are in France a law unto themselves, with con- 
sequences which appear to me as, at the least, unfortunate. And 
certainly their legal immunity is not a 2 help to them in their 
relations with the Baoke. 


The Conseil d’Etat : ; 
But the comparison between the English and the French legal 


systems is not always and in all respects in favour of the English. — 


There is indeed a most instructive double or cross-contrast. If the 
French remedy against a police officer is, as I think, extremely 
defective, the remedy which the French citizen has against 


the acts of other kinds of officials is on the contrary highly de- 
veloped. There is in France a powerful central normal court, the 


Conseil d’Etat, which (either directly or upon appeal from its 
local subordinate courts) will inquire fully and judicially into 
the real merits of the citizen’s complaint in respect of the 
administrative act of every and any kind of administrative official, 
including a minister excepting only a police officer. The Conseil 
d’Etat’s salutary and effective jurisdiction is so universal that it 
appears to the present-day observer as an anomaly, a curious 
accident, whatever the historical truth may be that the police 
officer should there be exempt from it. 

Accordingly, the French citizen’s rights today to the judicial 
investigation of the merits of his complaint against an administra- 


_ can have failed to be aware of the recent case in which damages 


'. the English system on this point. But it does appear to me to be 
true that on the whole the relation between the police and the 


one factor; but it would be even more foolish to treat as irrelevant — 


examination of a competent court. In England the police are Fo 


the possible sanction. Yet the existence of a sanction is 


behaviour. — a 
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in this area is one nighdigbted Be fed current Chalk Pit affair, ones 
This affair has already involved the Minister and his advisers, ae L 
the Council on Tribunals, the Lord Chancellor, Parliament, and, (ia 
the press: but there has not been any judicial inquiry into the . 
merits of the complainant’s case against the ministerial decision, a ze" 
and I doubt that there will be any. It is evident that there is no 
normal or established process to secure such a hearing, which in 4 
France would be obtainable as a matter of course—as easilyasa 
hearing in the case of an action of false imprisonment in England. = 
Across the other side of the channel, the English Minister’s claim ‘4 
in the Chalk Pit affair to reappraise in the light of expert evidence — 
(as it has so blandly -been described) an issue already determined — = 
by a public contentious process and, as blandly, to refuse any a 
inquiry into the validity of that reappraisal would seem. odd and 
improbable—as odd and as improbable as would appear to us 
in England an offer by, say, a Commissioner of Police to set aside 234 


a jury’s verdict of false imprisonment on the ground that the 4 
arrest had been effected in accordance with the Pa approved — a 


by his ee advisers in Scotland Yard. Peg Men > | (9 ae 


Chastening Lessons e ares ae a 
This double contrast and conflict Silene lessons to teach us, - > 
some of them -chastening enough; ‘but I am concerned here only 
with the light which it may throw on the remedies which the 
English system affords against the police officer. I do not think we _ 
need to be reminded that they are valuable. Indeed the danger — 
may be that we attribute to them a spurious importance. The 
remedy against the police officer, when successful, tends to be 
spectacular and to engross the public attention, Who in England 


amounting to £5,200 were recovered by two plaintiffs for assault, 
false imprisonment, malicious prosecution and conspiracy, after 
a bitterly contested issue involving scandalous and most distressing = 
allegations of gross misconduct? It is indeed important, especially _ 
to the parties, that serious injustice should be thus strikingly 
redressed. What however is more important to society generally — 
is not so much the spectacular case but that an effective remedy © 
for misconduct should normally and easily be available, and that 
as a result there should exist, between the public and the police, 
so far as Possible, a relationship of confidence and respect. 

It is in these matters exceptionally difficult to be wholly 
rational. I am aware that I have a strong prejudice in favour of © 


public is happier in England than it is in France. It would be | 
foolish to attribute that happier relationship exclusively to any 


what is @ distinguishing factor—namely that in England there is, i Pe. 
and in France there is not, a process whereby the acts of a police mao? 
officer can be normally and relatively easily subjected to the 


manifestly required by the court to attain to a prescribed standard 
of good behaviour in the sense that at least some departures from. 
that standard are publicly sanctioned. It is neither trv 
to suggest that the police attain to that standard only, because of 


doubt a further incentive to ‘the: attainment of that sanders 
a What Seems to me even more important is os) 


pravidees The standard to . which the police must an 
some ewteric code eee hate by 


he 
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ned. Its application does not 
depend upon the whim or goodwill of the local boss or of the 
____ office—it is a standard externally applied, to which the individual 
__ can appeal with a claim as of right that it be applied to his own 
case also, and in respect of which he has a good confidence that 
it will be impartially and strictly applied by the court. This 
- confidence the English system is in principle well adapted to 
‘secure; and it is this confidence which seems to me vital and 
determinative of a right relationship of the public and the police. 
The relationship as envisaged by the English Law is, in prin- 
ciple, admirable—what the practice may be is of course a different 
matter. The principle of the relationship was strikingly enunciated 
in Christie v. Leachinsky [1947] A.C. 573—a leading case decided 
in the House of Lords some fifteen years ago, which held that a 
police officer arresting without a warrant is (subject to qualifica- 
tions which are fairly obvious) bound, at the time of the arrest, 
to declare why he is arresting the prisoner. The fact that the 
prisoner could have been lawfully arrested upon another charge 
does not render lawful the arrest actually made for an express 
cause which was insufficient. It was there said by Lord Simonds: 

Is citizen A bound to submit unresistingly to arrest by citizen 

B in ignorance of the charge made against him? I think, my 
Lords, that cannot be the law of England. Blind unquestioning 
Obedience is the law of tyrants and of slaves: it does not yet 
flourish on English soil. (page 591) . . . Arrested with or without 
warrant, the subject is entitled to know why he is deprived of 

his freedom, if only in order that he may, without a moment’s 
delay, take such steps as will enable him to regain it. (page 592) 


ee) 
s publicly stated and exami 


The Reasonable Common Man 

The subject as envisaged by Lord Simonds is the reasonable 
common law man, respectful both of lawful authority and of his 
own rights. The law requires of the police, as others, that they 
should treat him as that reasonable man; and it exacts of him 
that obedience which a reasonable man ought willingly to render. 
The standard of behaviour which the law exacts of the police is 
the conduct which is apt to secure the reasonable obedience of a 
free and responsible human being. That is no bad standard. It 
: does not diminish the police function, it enhances it; and it does 
; not diminish the subject to conform to authority so exercised. 

In practice of course things do not go quite according, to the 
book. There is, after all, some difference between the law’s 
reasonable man and the average member of the public—the poor 
devil who has signed the hire-purchase agreement, the little man 
who daily bears the buffets of all the zealous holders of trivial 
office. Indeed that is evident enough from the Christie case itself. 
There an experienced Liverpool police officer did not hesitate to 
arrest the respondent upon a charge—the unlawful possession of a 
bale of cloth—which the police officer in fact well knew did not in 
the circumstances justify an arrest. The police officer had no 
sinister motive: the respondent was eventually and not unreason- 
ably charged with larceny or felonious receipt of the cloth, though 
he certainly was not guilty of that and was triumphantly acquitted. 
Besides, there were then still in force wartime restrictions on the 
sale and purchase of cloth. The respondent could lawfully have 
been arrested, at’ any rate for the suspected larceny; and later 
was so arrested. But, as the police officer openly said, ‘ unlawful 
possession was the most convenient charge...’ because, inter alia, 
the possible larceny had taken place outside Liverpool. 

So one member of the Liverpool police force did approve of 
the idea that administrative convenience was relevant or over- 
riding, and I very much doubt that he was entirely singular. 
There really are grounds for believing that some members of 
the public are picked up in what may euphemistically be described 
as a rather informal manner. There is, of course, a most im- 

_ portant technical distinction between an arrest and an invitation 
_ to visit the police station, however emphatic the terms of the 
_ invitation. But the technical distinction is not always apparent to 


ee 
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-_ persons who are not anxious to extend their association with the 
_ police, and seems to be regarded as markedly metaphysical by 
an appreciable number of well-trained police officers also. 

How critical is it that there is this discrepancy between the 
legal rule and its execution in practice? Does it mean that 
gal rule is an idle show-piece? § we become realists, 
said, and conform the rule to what may be the more 
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normal practice? I daresay shat it is rationally possible to answer 

yes” to these questions, My own conviction is that the right 
answer is ‘no’. There is not merely value but very great value, 
as I see it, in the existence of the rule or standard according to 
which behaviour is judged, even if some—a considerable amount 
—of behaviour falls below it and even if it is certain that not all 
behaviour will or can attain to it. So long as the standard is 
regarded as proper and is, from time to time at least, however 
erratically, enforced with the approbation of the community, it 
exerts, as I think, a most powerful influence on that bundle of 
prejudices and concepts and habits which determine our social 
way of living. These rather odd English rules, of which the limits 
of the right to arrest are but a minute particle, do carry with them 
an impressive political philosphy and I believe them to be in no 
small degree respnsible for the shape which the police function 
today assumes with us, a shape which in comparison with what 
happens in most other countries we ought to consider exception- 
ally fortunate. 

That is fine, no doubt. But will these rules subsist? Can they 
endure? Looking at the French scene, the comparative lawyer, 
I suggested, would judge it an anomaly that the police there are 
immune from the judicial control of the normally competent 
court, and would suppose that there was a reasonable prospect 
that the rule, effective judicial control, will triumph over and 
sweep away the exceptional anomaly, their legal immunity. Look- 
ing at the English scene, the same lawyer would equally be 
impressed by a similar anomaly. But the anomaly here is that the 
police, alone of the executive organs of government, are subject 
to effective judicial control. How long can we hope to maintain 
so extreme a singularity? It is a historical accident that we have 
ne Ministry of Police. Is it not the modern and realistic trend 
that there should be one? The pattern of police administration in 
England with its 120 independent police bodies is not merely 
peculiar; it is archaic. How long can it survive? Will it also not 
be organized after the approved new model and take on its own 
appropriate judge-proof armour? The efficient modern corpora- 
tions of civil servants in Whitehall must surely regard with pity 
the naive methods of the English police service. And surely its 
nakedness is pitiable in comparison with the impenetrable 
immunities and the unreviewable powers of a proper up-to-date 
department of state. 

The happy citizen of the future may, I think, look forward to 
being liberated from the primitive and messy ordeal of having 
his complaint against the police investigated in public by judge 
and jury, and enjoy instead the substituted satisfactions of an 
expert reappraisal in the calm silences of the office, the process 
rounding off with a nicely trimmed ministerial answer in Parlia- 
ment, of a sort sometimes which would be judged of questionable 
propriety if appearing in a company promoter’s prospectus. I am 
for my part not greatly attracted by this vision of the better 
world; but in the present state of affairs it is not reasonable to 
be too confident that we can maintain the good we have. To 
insist unduly upon comparative excellences of our judicial 
rémedies in police matters seems to, me uncommonly like whistling 
in the dark to keep our courage up: we had much better exert 
ourselves to maintain them, principally by seeking to extend their 
beneficent operation over the vast deserts which lie around them 
and which threaten to engulf them.—Third Programme 


In Praise of Marylebone 


"1 wish Marylebone could make a travelling exhibition 
out of its modern buildings and send them on tours 
to some of our more benighted provincial towns’, 
writes Ian Nairn. ‘They badly need it’. 


The first of two articles on Marylebone in his 
*Britain’s Changing Towns’ series appears next week in 


The Listener and B.B.C. Television Review 
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‘Wednesday, July 12 

The Minister of Defence tells Commons 

‘that a tank battalion of the West Ger- 
man army is to come to Wales for a 
course of training in the autumn 

_ The Government agrees to co-operate with 
the London County Council in consider- 
ing a scheme for a national theatre on 

- the South Bank 


Thursday, July 13 
The Prime Minister, at a private meeting of 
; Conservative back-benchers, says, that the 
a Government intends to take ‘emergency 
. action’ to deal with Britain’ Ss grave 
ws - economic situation : 
_ ~The Transport and General Workers’ 
- Union, at its biennial conference, re- 
affirms its support for ‘ unilateralism’ 
The Government orders an independent in- 
— - quiry into the reasons why many British 
4 ‘shipowners have been finding it necessary 
— to place their orders abroad: 


Friday, July 14 


Canadian Government tells Mr, Duncan 
Sandys at talks in Ottawa that it views 
‘with grave concern’ the possibility of 


Major Yuri Gagarin, the Russian pioneer Of space travel, photographed 
with the Prime Minister at Admiralty House on July 13. On the right is 
Mr. A. Soldatov, the Soviet Ambassador. Major Gagarin came to London 
last week to be present at the Soviet trade fair at Earl’s Court. He also 
went to Manchester and before he left after a four-day visit was the 


a _ Britain joining the Common Market guest at an informal luncheon at Buckingham Palace, He is seen below 

Ba? General Kassem, Prime Minister of Iraq, piscine a wreath on the tomb of Karl Marx at Highgate 
re - reaffirms his country’s claim to Kuwait : 

~~ and ~calls on Britain to withdraw her Young men from East Germany at the 
ag troops West Berlin where refugees have recer 


the rate of 1,200 a day. Ivor Jones, B. 
' Berlin, said in a broadcast last week tk 
_ unrest in East Germany, but so far 

evidence that the discontent was likely 

like that of 1953 


; Unofficial strike of maintenance workers 
_-——séover a new supervisory scheme stops most 
a —B.O.A.C. flights out of Britain 


F Saixirday, July 15 


o x : The Chancellor of the cone Mr. Sel- 
~~ wyn Lloyd, says he will announce on 


a _ July 25 measures aimed at stabilizing the - 

a _ economy of the country 

7a The United States sends a Note to the 
aes: _ Soviet Union accusing it of attempting to 


* sabotage’ the Geneva talks on banning 
he ‘nuclear tests. Britain and U.S. ask the 
Ss ’ United Nations to debate the whole ques- 
Ss tion at the next General Assembly 


ee Sunday, July 16 

Six people are killed and more than 100 

¢ T . oun *. . 5 

° injured in a train crash near Blackpool 

About sixty works of art are stolen from a 
museum at St. Tropez, southern France 


Monday, July 17 | | 

The Trades Union Congress is to investi- 
gate the affairs of Electrical Trades 
Union 

Peace negotiations between France and 


we Algeria, suspended since June 13, to be 
* resumed on July 20 
ae . ’ af 
a Tuesday, July 18 


: The House of Commons debates the econo- 
i ...- mic situation 
_ The text is published of notes sent to Russia 


i. _ by the United States, Britain and France 
-*. warning her of the grave dangers of 
. taking any one-sided action over Ger- 
By. many or Berlin 


is Electrical Trades Union conference votes to 
a resist any form of wage restraint 


President Ayub Khan of Pakistan (second from right) photographed with President Kennedy 

at the White House, Washington, last week during his visit to the United States. On the left are 

Mr, Dean Rusk, U.S. Secretary of State, and Mr. Lyndon Johnson, U.S. Vice-President. The 
United States has promised to extend her military aid to Pakistan 


np in 
ig in at 
dent in 
igns of 
definite 
‘rising 


C. W. Fairbrother winning the high jump in the Amateur Athletics . 
Association championships at White City last Saturday. He cleared 
6 feet 9} inches, a United Kingdom national record 


Boy Scouts outside Baden-Powell House, London, after the unveiling by the 

Duke of Gloucester of a statue of Lord Baden-Powell (background), founder 

of their movement. The ceremony took place in the presence of the Queen 

who opened the building as a social and residential centre for Scouts from 
all over the world 


Left: a group of French dancers from Marseilles who competed in the 
International Musical Eisteddfod at Llangollen, North Wales, last week 
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The Amateur Radio Astronomer 


This article is based on the B.B.C. Television pro- 
gramme of June 5. Much of the material, and 
virtually all the technical detail, was provided by 
Mr. F. W. Hyde, who appeared in the programme. 


So FAR AS most sciences are concerned, it may 
safely be said that the day of the amateur is 
over. The amateur physicist, chemist, or biolo- 
gist, working with home-made equipment, can 
hardly hope to make substantial contributions 
to knowledge. In a few 
branches, however, the 
amateur still has a part to 
play; and this is particu- 
larly true of astronomy. 
Observations of the Moon, 
planets, variable stars and 
other objects carried out by 
amateur astronomers are 
still of great value. 

One of the newest 
branches of the science is 
radio astronomy. This is 
generally regarded as being 
purely for professionals. 
However, such a view is 
not entirely accurate, for 
here, too, the enthusiastic 
and skilful amateur can 
fulfil a useful role. In 
Britain, for instance, there 
is a full-scale amateur 
radio astronomy observa- 
tory at Clacton, built and 
operated by F: W. Hyde, 
which has achieved wide recognition and respect. 

Radio astronomy dates from the early nineteen- 
thirties, when Karl Jansky, in America, was in- 
vestigating the problems of ‘ static’. During the 
course of his experiments he discovered that 
radio emission was coming from the sky, and he 
tracked it down to certain regions of the Milky 
Way. This research was of fundamental 
importance, but curiously enough Jansky never 
followed it up, and his work 
attracted little attention at the 
time. 

Shortly before the outbreak 
of war, another American—an 
amateur named Grote Reber— 
began experimenting on his 
own account. He built a 30- 
foot parabolic reflector, and, 
working on frequencies in the 
region of 150 to 160 Mc/s, not 
only confirmed Jansky’s results 
but- actually produced a chart 
of the radio sky. It may justly 
be said that Reber’s paraboloid 
was the first radio telescope de- 
liberately built for such a pur- 
pose; it must be remembered 
that Jansky’s original detection 
of radio waves from the Milky 
Way was not the result of a 
deliberate search. 

It may be as well to add that 


By “PA TRE itO OF E 


not all radio telescopes are paraboloids of the 
type used by Reber, and now world-famous 
owing to the 250-foot ‘dish’ at Jodrell Bank. 
Sometimes a fixed array of aerials will suffice 
for an investigation; in this case, the “tele- 
scope’ will be ‘steered’ by the rotation of the 
Earth on its axis. Alternatively, a large number 
of small systems.may be grouped together; in 
other cases a large aerial may be used in a fixed 


The Martello tower at St. Osyth, Essex, in which Mr. F, W. Hyde’s radio astronomy observatory 


is housed 


position, together with.a small movable aerial. 
With the Mills Cross, there is an arrangement 
using two lines of aerials which cross each other. 
There are in fact many different patterns, each 
with its own advantages and drawbacks. 

To obtain high resolution in radio astronomy, 
it is necessary to use large aerial receiving sys- 
tems, which increase in size as the wavelength 
used becomes longer. It might therefore seem 


Hake 


Control room of the observatory. The tapes are of radio emissions from the Sun 
Photographs; Patrick Moore 
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that the size and complexity of such an installa- 
tion puts radio astronomy beyond the reach of 
the amateur. This is not the case, and even with 
comparatively simple apparatus it is possible to 
carry out radio studies of the Sun. Here, a wide 
frequency range is available, and the apparatus 
will consist of a suitable aerial pre-amplifier, a 
communication receiver, and a tape recorder or 
(preferably) a pen-recorder. 

It is also possible to 
make use of an ordinary 
television receiver. After 
the normal programmes are 
finished, the background 
noise received from the 
aerial becomes visible on 
the screen, and variations 
in this background may be 
observed. If the receiver is 
tuned to any of the chan- 
nels between 1l and 3, 
effects of aurorze may be 
observed; during a major 
display shadows will be 
noticed, sometimes suffi- 
cient to break through the 
picture if official transmis- 
sions are in progress; and 

. at the same time a variable 
rumbling sound will be 
evident. With this simple 
arrangement, the duration 
and intensity of an auroral 
display may be checked. 

Because radio astronomy involves prolonged 
periods of observation, the pen-recorder is in- 
valuable; the equipment can therefore be in use 
even when the operator is not present. More- 
over, weather conditions are immaterial, and 
here the radio astronomer has a tremendous 
advantage over his optical colleague—to him, 
clouds do not matter in the least! 

Pen-recorders are admittedly expensive, but it 
is nevertheless possible to make 
a reliable recorder from Mec- 
cano parts; any amateur who 
has constructed a~clock drive 
for an optical telescope is un- 
likely to find the task very - 
troublesome. The tape recorder 
suffers from the disadvantage 
that it will not run for more 
than an hour or so without 
being re-set, but it is naturally 
much better than nothing at all. 

The Hyde radio astronomy 
observatory at Clacton began, 
many years ago, in a back 
garden; a great deal of useful 
experience was gained, even 
when a tape-recorder was used 
in lieu of a pen-recorder, Sub- 
sequently it became evident 
that a special field of interest 
would be the lower range of 
the radio spectrum, from fre- 
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quencies 18 to 35 Mc/s. It was for this reason 
that the apparatus was moved so some derelict 
marshes, where more space was available. 

Aerials were set up, about 1,000 feet apart, 
with the receiving and recording equipment 
housed in a caravan. Research on the outer 
corona of the Sun was undertaken, and proved 
to be so promising that it was 
decided to seek a more perma- 
nent site for a full-scale 
observatory. Such a site was 
found at Beacon Hill, St. Osyth. 
The area covered was six-and- 
a-half acres at high tide and ten 
acres at low tide, with 500 feet 
of private foreshore, and a Mar- 
tello tower. There was 180 
degrees of clear vision optically 
from east to west, the sea being 
to the south and east; the few 
houses nearby were well behind 
the site of the aerials, and were 
at lower levels, so eliminating 
all possible sources of electrical 
and optical interference. The 
Martello tower itself was, like 
others of its kind, built during 
the Napoleonic Wars; it is 32 
feet high and about 140 feet in 
circumference, with walls 8 to 
12 feet thick. During the last 
war a thick concrete roof was 
added, and this now provides 
an ideal platform for the optical 
telescope erected there. 

The first floor of the tower is 
used as a workshop and store. The top floor 
has three rooms, one large and two small. One 
of the small rooms houses the instruments, and 
is what one may call the ‘ eyepiece’ of the radio 
telescope. The second small room serves as a 
library and study, and in the large room the 
long paper charts may be laid out for com- 
parison with each other. 

There are five radio telescopes in operation. 
Some are of the interferometer type, and work 
in various combinations with each other; the 
largest arrays are those of 19 Mc/s, used to 
study radio emissions widely believed to come 
from Jupiter. The second largest telescope 
operates on 27 Mc/s, and has been engaged on 
studying the extent of the Sun’s corona, particu- 
larly during the annual occultations of the Crab 
Nebula. The remaining instruments operate at 
the high-frequency end of the spectrum. One 
of them works on 440 Mc/s, and is normally 
used for flare patrol of the Sun. The aerial is 
mounted on a long pole which can be rotated 
by means of a hand-winch at the bottom; 
again the output from this aerial is fed into the 
instrument room, where the results are recorded 
by the pen-recorder. 

The Crab Nebula is one of the most interesting 
radio sources in the sky, and since this is an 
object which has been closely studied at the 
Hyde Observatory a few further comments 
about it may be appropriate. 

The Nebula is visible in a small optical tele- 
scope as a misty patch; photographs taken with 
large instruments reveal intricate structure. It 
represents the remains of a supernova observed 
by Chinese astronomers in the year 1054. (This, 
incidentally, is one of the very few supernove 
‘seen in our Galaxy in recorded times; the only 
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other cases are Tycho’s Star of 1572 and, pos- 
sibly, Kepler’s Star of 1604.) 

The Crab Nebula lies in Taurus, and is known 
in radio astronomy as Taurus A, since it was 
the first discrete source to be identified with an 
optical object. Its radio spectrum has been care- 
fully studied through a wide frequency range, 


The Crab Nebula, ‘ one of the most interesting radio sources in the sky’ 


from 18.3 to 9400 Mc/s. The spectrum shows 
an imteresting property; the intensity of the 
radiations does not fall off so rapidly from the 
low ‘to the high frequencies as is generally found 
with radio sources. The Nebula seems to be 
composed of two interpenetrating systems; the 
relatively slender filaments, which form an en- 
velope expanding at the very high velocity of 
1000-1300 Km /sec., and the centre, a large com- 
pact mass almost filling the interior of the 
Nebula. The distance from us is 3,500 light- 
years, and we are therefore recording emissions, 
both optical and radio, which left the Nebula 
3,500 years ago. 

Owing to the rapid expansion, the diameter 
has already attained almost five light-years—that 
is to say, over 25 million million miles. The 
Russian astronomer Shklovsky has suggested 
that both optical and radio emissions are due 
to electrons spiralling in a strong magnetic field, 
and this idea of a.‘ synchroton effect’ has been 
supported by the fact that the optical emission 
has now been found to be partially plane-polar- 
ized. The outflow of energy is more than 100,000 
times that of the total output of the Sun, and 
it seems that nuclear reactions must be con- 
tinuing near the position of the central star. 

The Crab Nebula provides us with an im- 
portant sourge of radiations which we may use 
to measure the super-corona of the Sun. Since 
the radio emission from the solar eorona extends 
out well beyond the edge of the visible corona, 
some such method is needed, particularly since 
with increasing distance from the optical’ Sun 
the frequencies radiated become lower and lower 
until they are too low to penetrate our iono- 
sphere. Fortunately, each mid-June the positions 
of the Sun and the Crab Nebula are sufficiently 
close to permit observation of the disappearance 
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of the Nebula behind the solar corona. Since 
the. super-corona will affect electromagnetic 
radiations, we are able, by means of the reduc- 
tion of the level of radiations, to determine the 
density of the super-corona. It has been found 
that the super-corona extends from ten to fifteen 
times the diameter of the Sun into the Solar 
System. 

The Sun does indeed offer a 
fruitful field for the amateur 
radio astronomer. The range of 
frequencies emitted is so wide 
that relatively small aerials and 
simple receiving equipment will 
permit useful work; for in- 
Stance, the correlation of radia- 
tions from the quiet Sun com- 
pared with those of the active 
Sun enables valuable statistics 
to be compiled. 

Neither should other sources 
be neglected. In particular, 
there is the remarkable object 
Cassiopeia A, which appears to 
be located inside our Galaxy. 
There are indications that the 
strength is decreasing, but only 
observations carried out over a 
long period will enable reliable 
conclusions to be drawn., The 
Cambridge workers have 
assessed the reduction in inten- 
sity as being as great as 1 per 
cent. per year. 

Observations at the Hyde 
Observatory cover a _ wide 
range, notably investigations of the Sun and 
its corona, the plotting of radio sources, and 
examination of radiations at the low-frequency 
end of the spectrum to determine the effects 
of the ionosphere upon them. Also receiving 
attention is the problem of scintillation. Most 
people are familiar with optical scintillation 
or ‘twinkling’; a star near the horizon will 
twinkle violently, whereas a star near the zenith 
will appear to shine much more steadily. These 
effects are, of course, due entirely to the Earth’s 
atmosphere, and have nothing to do with the 
stars themselves. (In general, a planet twinkles 
less obviously than a star, because it appears as 
a small disk instead of a point of light.) With 
a radio source, scintillation takes the form of 
the varying intensity of signal over a short 
period, and is due principally to the ionosphere. 
Studies of this kind are most important, since 
each extra piece of information makes the pic- 
ture of- our Galaxy and, indeed, the universe 
itself more complete. 

Since 1957 a new branch of radio astronomy 
has made itself felt. This is, of course, connected 
with the earth satellites and planetary probes. 
Here Britain leads the way, and so far the 250- 
foot paraboloid at Jodrell Bank holds pride of 
place. Both radio and radar astronomy are of 
the utmost importance in all space research work. 

Of course, it would be idle to suggest that 
the amateur radio astronomer can ever rival the 
professional. Normally, indeed, he will not try 
to do so, but will concentrate upon routine 
work together with any special investigations 
which happen to interest him particularly. There 
is enormous scope, and it may be that in the 
years to come the amateur radio astronomer will 
contribute as much to knowledge as the optical 
amateur astronomer has done in the past. 


of whom feels the need to root 


THREE DISTINGUISHED summer exhibitions are 


to be found at the Paris, the Beaux Arts, and 
the Crane Kalman galleries. The four modern 
Flemish painters at the Crane Kalman collec- 
tively tell us of a strong but unfamiliar expres- 
sionist and fantastic vein from which the works 
of Permeke stand out with their particular 
combination of lyricism and seriousness:* his 
‘Marine Brumeuse’, 1924, has 
a breadth and a fleetness which 
aptly remind one of Brueghel’s 
last work. 

The unity of the Beaux Arts 
exhibition arises from the 
serious and self-absorbed nature 
of the individual artists, each 


his painting in a _ realistic 
imagery no matter how far they 
may lean towards fantasy or to 
abstracting metaphors of social 
concern, If there is a centre to 
this show it is in the two early 
and powerful Auerbachs which 
succeed, as his more recent 
paintings did not, in being both 
simple and mysterious; the 
abstract value of individual 
brush strokes or channels of 
paint in the loaded surfaces 
seem, in these pictures, to be 
more directly equivalent to the 
object whose physical reality 
they seek to establish. 

The Paris Gallery exhibition 
is by contrast and by name a 
series of Abstract Variations 
including both painting and 
graphic work. Artists like 
Jeffrey Steele, Sigvard Olsson, Rolf Brandt (who 
recently held a striking first exhibition here), 
and Basil Beattie stand up well to the contem- 
porary international standards explicit in the 
distinguished examples of Estéve, Clemente, and 
Vasarely. The three works by the latter artist, in 
spite of their modest size, not only explain why 
he is held in such respect by many younger 
artists but will help any puzzled viewer of the 


_ contemporary scene to comprehend the rich 


properties inherent in apparently simple visual 
experiences. 

Anarchists, the most serious of men, know 
that the most powerful bomb in their armoury 
is a joke. The element of anarchy in the make- 


up of Romantic art has always been a healthy 


compensation for a too-intense self-absorption 
and melancholy; but there have not been many 
artists outside the Dadaists who made it the 
prime concern of their aesthetic action, and the 
Dadaists sought to effect moral and social atti- 
tudes by physical disturbance rather than by 
reflective reform, There is a strange air of 
humourlessness about most of their jokes 
because they were deadly serious in their inten- 
tion and seemed to miss the essential relation 
of humour with buoyancy—with a sense of 


‘Interior with coffee grinder ’, 


Round the London Art Galleries: ae 


By KEITH SUTTON 


wonder—with what is wonderful. Providing you 
are a person who sees humour as complementary 
to, not the opposite of, seriousness, then two 
current exhibitions will fill you with varying 
degrees of wonder and satisfaction. 

The younger of the two artists is Patrick 
Hughes, who is having his first one-man show 
at the Portal Gallery. He is twenty-one, is self- 


by Alexander Weatherson: 
Gallery One, 16 North Audley Street, W.1 
taught and works as a waiter in Leeds. I make 
these points because they are made twice over 
in the catalogue with its two introductions and, 
as in the recounting of funny stories, detail is 
important and repetition is common: and what 
a tall story it would seem if it were not for the 
evidence of the pictures. On flat board, some- 
times with pieces deliberately cut out, and 
painted in flat and glossy house-paint, Hughes 
presents pictorial jokes, epigrams, and trans- 
ferred epithets, They are as boisterous, charming, 
and extrovert as a skit on a music-hall song; 
indeed they have quite a lot in common 
appearance with ‘pop’ art and imagery, and 
quite a bit in common content with the music- 
hall attitude that the only joke about Art is that 
Art is a joke. For although there is much 
pleasure and subtlety to be found in the formal 
qualities of these pictures, in their colour and 
shape relationships, and though some of them 


_are witty in the pictorial sense and require some 


esoteric knowledge to gather their points, they 
do not, I feel, work on a very deep level. Not 
on an ironic level, for instance: for although 
they may mix picture-signs of different ten- 
dencies—trees which are (very nearly) maps of 


countries, badges which are (absolutely) liquorice. a short but immensely important career. 


from the pemibivgn at 


allsorts—they are not actually titan abou the — 
one in terms of the other but about the fun of © 
making such allusions: music-hall again—let’s * 
all enjoy it together. Nor are they sardonic or ; 
scornfully mocking; the laughter they raise will > 
never end in anything so bitter as death. The 
best works are, for me, the most nearly abstract 
where one Pictorial ig at a time together with : 
; its literary implication is allowed — 
to make its point under a for- 
mal invention which leaves the — 
balance of meaning in favour 
of the picture rather than the 
title; such as ‘Outdoor Eating’ ft 
‘The Frilliness of the Sea’, 
‘Bosom Companions’ and 
‘ Sunset over Conway Castle”. 
The art of Alexander Weath- 
erson now on show at Gallery 
One also has a literary and — 
humorous content but it rises 
from a world of metaphor and 
poetic implication rather than — 
from visual rhyming. It is above — 
all related to a world full of 
wonder where the precarious- 
ness of existence is something 
to be shared not as an un- . 
burdened sorrow but as a life- 
enhancing experience. Weather-_ 
son’s first one-man exhibition - 
in 1958 contained works of 
precocious wit and achievement 
though sometimes they chased 
their own tails or, technically, 
made a _ too-ready use of 
fashionably tactile qualities. 
While his imagery in this exhi- 
bition is essentially of the same 
origin, it has become richer, more subtly varied, 


and less dependent on literary incident. His 


collage materials (canvas, paper, etc.) are an 
integral part of his images and not just ‘ stuck 
on’ to the surface; they support the content in 
so apparently casual and yet so exact a way that — 
we could not unravel or unstitch the process os 
creation with any certainty. 

The visionary world of intimate wrelationhtdets 
and sensitive reactions which he shows us is 
complete in itself. The quality of his picture- 
surfaces is extremely subtle and seductive, and 
the muted range of warm and cool blacks and | 
browns and creamy whites is as full of implica-— 
tions of colour as a Chinese drawing. Indeed it 
is an innate sense of draughtsmanship that gives — 
conviction to his images and substance to the 
delicacy and beauty of his recent still-lifes. 

The late picture by Caravaggio, ‘ Salome with 
the head of St. John the Baptist’, illus- — 
trated on our cover and deposited on long-term, - | 
loan by~the owner at the National Gallery, is 
also ‘a picture of mysterious and poetic allusion. 
Hanging with the early and audacious “The 
Supper at Emmaus’ in the Gallery’s own collec- 
tion, it provides in one visual span the bones 
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and So of chromosomes from 
of pith pure or Tee and 


ns, agers higher to ies as well as from 
to higher level. The impossibility of 


ational level to the understanding of 
na on a higher level is most obvious 
higher-level phenomena are the 


Yours, etc., 
_D. Macpoucatp, — 
a «=. Chief Executive, 
Bath nse of Management 
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We want more intensive analysis of 
phenomena in chemical terms; but 


was right to argue. that many 
have been done in the name of 
teaching, and to claim that 


ariety of existing biological pheno- 
evolutionary and ecological terms.. 
tn Yours, etc., 

JULIAN HuxLey 


Good, Brae: Gaisas? 


- Sir, —In THE LISTENER of July 6 Mr. Walter 
says s in a letter: I know nuclear disarmament 
we d make a Russian conquest of this country 
kely (who can seriously doubt it?) ’. Mr. 
Walter can put me down as someone who thinks 
nothing of the sort. In your issue of July 13, 
Mr. FitzGibbon asserts that ‘ the choice in fact 
is between the risk of a nuclear war that would 
destro - our and the Soviet society and the sur- 
render of our society with its consequent and 
inevitable destruction by the Soviets ’. 

To which my reply is that for reasons (pub- 
lished elsewhere but impossible to condense into 
a letter) I believe that for Britain to abandon 
the use of nuclear energy for military purposes 
would greatly increase our power in the world 
of power politics in the nuclear age and be an 
important and fruitful development in a cold 
war strategy designed to prevent Soviet world 
domination, and secure the ultimate triumph of 
democratic principles throughout the world. 

; Yours, etc., 


Times eee 2) in Sregerting Mane 
new Centre for lea ad Research 


to as caries. comparative research. As 
yng ago as November 29, 1959, Professor 
Ac mes of the Department of Social 
the Durham Colleges wrote in a letter 
juardian : ‘The contribution which a 
can make in. the sae of” business 


life’ Be ‘added that the Durham 
"Business Research Unit would set out 
up a body of knowledge and not to 


“management difficulties. The “Bordon, Hants. STEPHEN KING-HALL 
d on this basis and it has always » Sey SS 
that teaching for management p, .,._ rae 
ld not be started until a fair amount of British Economic Growth 
eesti as been acquired and. Sir,—Mr. Colin Clark’s letter in THE 


LISTENER of July 13 leaves me still puzzled. 

(TE 1 take 1953, a year by which the post-war 
period of reconstruction can be assumed to have 
been over, and calculate the increase in net 
domestic product per man-hour (the change 
from gross domestic product meskes very little 
‘ a difference) between then and 1960, I find the 
_ total increase over the seven years to be 15.3 per 
cent. This is equivalent to a cumulative (or 
logarithmic) increase of 2.1 per cent. a year. If, 
instead of using the production estimates in 
Table 13 of the 1960 National Income blue 
a4 use the alternative estimates given in 
: 14, the total increase in output per man- 
between 1953 and 1960 becomes 17 per 


ame €tcy 
a University A, J. ODBER 
ee kate a , Business Research Unit 


Cue LISTENER, July 
“When we become 


of an exceedingly inion and complex 


. need more extensive study of the 


per ceiit. a year. 
If my calculations are ’ wrong, I should a 


- grateful to be told the correct figures. If they 


are not wrong, it is for Mr. Clark to square 


a year, which corresponds to a total increase of 
11.4 pet cent. over seven years. 
Yours, etc., 
London, W. ‘G2 F. W. PaIsH 


The Future of Our Universities 


‘Sir,—It is hard to know what to.make of 
Mr. T. G. Miller’s sourly calvinist and class- 
conscious letter. For the past eleven years I have 
apparently been one of those who actually do 
the work (Mr. Miller’s italics). I am shortly to 


join the forces of darkness*, though I am not 
quite sure whether this is due to mediocrity, — 


dullness, pretentiousness, smugness, or plain in- 
competence on my part—perhaps it has been a 
combination of all these qualities. I certainly 
know nothing of building design or drains. 
What puzzles me is the gulf between Mr. 
Miller’s experience and my own. Much univer- 
sity work is unavoidably of a routine admini- 
strative nature, often extremely tedious, and for 
years I have felt nothing but relief that ine major 
share of this burden falls on the professoriate. 


Again, I am dismayed by Mr. Miller’s gross - 


unfairness in attributing to the professors all 
that is bad in the universities while failing to 
see that if his analysis is correct all that is good 


should be attributed to them also. In truth, his © 


analysis is absusd. Of course there are and 
always will be inequalities within the academic 
profession, but the belief that the major divid- 
ing line runs between the lecturers who have 
all the ability and the professors who are nearly 
all mediocre impostors is a piece of inverted 
snobbery too ridiculous for serious discussion. 

What is disturbing about Mr. Miller’s letter 
is the belief underlying it that there is among 
academic teachers a class of elect, who have all 
the ‘merit and right on their side and who will 
ultimately be saved, but who are at present 
denied power, position, and ‘a fairly handsome 
salary’ by a thousand or so damned, unforgiv- 
able sinners. 

Yours, etc., 

Hitchin G. W. S. BARROW 

* Mr. Barrow is due to take up his appointment to 


a Chair of Medieval History at King’s College, 
Neweastle upon Tyne, on August 1 


Great Advocates 

Sir,—The obvious answer to Mr. Stone’s 
letter is that advocates are essential in order that 
each party to an action may know for certain 
that his case will be properly put to the judge 
or jury and that all the facts and opinions 
favourable to him will be elicited from the wit- 
nesses. The dangers of having advocates seem 
slight compared with those of not having advo- 
cates.—Yours, etc., 


Grasmere P. N. MEATS 


Owing to pressure of space a number of longer 
letters have unavoidably been held over. 
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them with his estimate of a cumulative annual = 
rate of growth, up to 1960, of only 1.6 per cent. 
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THE COLONIAL OFFICE LIST 1961 


Assembling in one volume information otherwise 
only obtainable from a number of sources, this 
reference book is indispensable to anyone whose 
work, studies or interests lie with the dependent 
37s. 6d. territories. No library or office is complete 
(post 1s. 3d.) without a copy. ‘ 


HONG KONG 

The 1960 report of one of the most colourful 
and progressive of the British colonies. Covering 
many aspects of recent developments, it is fully 

20s. bound, and illustrated with numerous pictures 


(post 1s. 6d.) and diagrams in colour and monochrome. 


TRADE WITH IRAQ 


Report of the United Kingdom Trade and 

Industries Mission which visited Iraq in February 
2s. to explore the prospects of increasing trade 
(post 4d.) between the two countries, 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any Bookseller 
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to live in these tensions had saved 
riand from the moral disintegration of 
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ae it not. Beve been the romanticism 5 his 
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. that, for all their eee absurdity, 


cratldend on a corrupt world and not 
its moral lesson for our own period of 
itical orthodoxies? When Herr Sieburg 
1 back to this Chateaubriand he sends 
kK to the Mémoires. There, within that 
na in which he plays out ‘ the explica- 
f my inexplicable heart’, he suffers the 

il of his century and, with extraordinary fore- 
sight, its lamentable consequences in our own. 
‘When a world is falling to pieces it is only the 
greatest of writers who can console us with the 
art of Prose, 
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Aarxism. An Historical and Critical Study 

_ By George Lichtheim. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 40s. 

It s one of the most striking paradoxes of 

modern history—or so it seemed until Mr. 

Lichtheim’s book appeared—that the theories of 

Marx should have been applied with success only 
in -backward countries like Russia and China. 
What was designed as a theory of historical 
evolution for highly industrialized states proved 
to be a method for rapidly industrializing agri- 
cultural societies with an asiatic, despotic tradi- 
tion, Of course, it has been repeatedly stressed 

i 1902 that Lenin’s theory of the conscious 

organization of society in all its aspects by a 

determined élite, which is what Soviet and 

Chinese ‘s iiiism,’ amounts to, has very little 

to do with Marx. But the force of advertisement 
is gre at, and this, I should have thought, rather 

obvious view (obvious, that is, if one has read 
the works of Marx) is still considered somewhat 
bold and exaggerated. Now Mr. Lichtheim 
comes. along with his new study of Marx and 
goes a good deal further: he sees Marxism in 
its historical setting as a body of doctrine which 
belongs essentially to the nineteenth century 
and the liberal era. With the collapse of this era 
after the first world war and the Russian 

Revolution, he argues, Marxism has ceased to be 

relevant to our society except as a method of 

analysis. — ; 

j tremely erred. incid and intellectually exciting 
study of the ideas of Marx. It is refreshing to 
find anyone writing on this subject who can 
view the history of nineteenth-century revolu- 
tionary thought with such detachment; and who 
does not allow himself to be befogged by the 
mere accident that a revolutionary genius used 
the language of Marx in order to create a revolu- 
tion in Russia on traditional Russian lines. In 

, SO far as I am aware, this is the first study 

larx which has succeeded in taking this 

and in my view historically correct 


a of which Valéry coh c Pert fini. 
‘Purpose of =e apebur es: book ees 


i ot a Cee biography— 
udy of political ‘romanticism in the political 
blic career of a Romantic. It would have 


cay Pad’ Dore nie Aistioation that 
urg’s Previous se aay studies had been 


‘Spin ee a Bescan cultural 
hat ere of western civiliza- 
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ion between fiction and 
he had lived for so many years, 
de no longer needed to oppose 
g him, to despise the 
d pay hhomage to them; 
#«% monarchist against the 


a. against Democracy. He 
eee, agree with 


standpoint. But Ais. Lichtheim is shea of tint 


times and, like all authors who are ahead of _ 


their times, he may have to wait many years 
before the originality of his work is recognized. 


But I think this book will survive when many 


dozens on the subject have been forgotten. 


In view of his conclusions on the place of 


Marx in the history of European political 
thought, Mr. Lichtheim could well have decided 
to leave Lenin out of the story. However, he has 
chosen to bring him in, and I think this is a pity 
for two reasons. First, because the waters of 
Russian revolutionary history, though not un- 
charted, are full of dangers to mariners who 
venture on them for the first time. I am not 
entirely convinced by Mr. Lichtheim’s analysis 
of Leninism. I am also sorry that he should 
repeat the traditional illusion of German social 
democrats that Rosa Luxemburg ‘ consistently ’ 


supported the mensheviks. In fact from 1908 ~ 


until 1911 she pretty consistently supported 
Lenin, for purely tactical. reasons—to the con- 
siderable detriment of the mensheviks. I also 
miss in Mr. Lichtheim’s chapters on Russia any 
real appreciation of the fact that there was a 
Marxist, social democratic stream of thought in 
Russia after 1906, which at the time was con- 
siderably stronger than Leninism. The second 
reason why I regret the inclusion of Lenin is 
that, if once you do this in a book on Marxism, 
the reader is entitled to expect—and will not 
find—a detailed analysis of Marx’s views of 
political organization as contrasted with Lenin’s. 

These are, however, minor and only incidental 
blemishes, which do not in any way detract from 
the merits of an outstanding book. 

LEONARD SCHAPIRO 


Tudor Secretary 
By F. G. Emmison. Longmans. £2 10s. 


In the incessant stream of Tudor biographies, 
this book stands out in several ways. For one 
thing, it deals with a man who really mattered 
and has not been looked at before. Sir William 
Petre, doctor of civil law, one of Thomas Crom- 
well’s commissioners for the Dissolution of the 
monasteries, principal secretary successively to 
Henry VIII, Edward VI and Mary, and a coun- 
cillor to Queen Elizabeth, was one of that quite 
small group of dedicated higher civil servants 
who really made Tudor rule possible. Surviving 
the drastic changes of the century by prudent 
adaptability and genuine indispensability, they 
handed on traditions of professionalism derived 
from Cromwell who gave so many of them their 
start in the service. Petre was unusual even 
among his kind for the determination with 
which he kept out of political danger and pre- 
served the secrét of his religious convictions. 
If Mr. Emmison cannot bring him fully to 
life, it is because the Secretary took good care 
that even his contemporaries should on the whole 
think of him ‘simply as a highly efficient 
administrator, always around, always available, 
never flustered, and (exceptionally) both entirely 
trustworthy and remarkably honest. 

In the second place, both Petre and Mr. 
Emmison have been lucky in each other. The 
author of this book is also the head of the 


Fe ik the archives of Petre’s adopted county (he 
originally came from Devon), is one of the 


ra c ‘ ’ 3 
most highly developed ie Recordl ‘Office 


in the country, that at Chelmsford. And there, 


finest collections of sixteenth-century account 
books and estate documents, with unfortunately 
too little in the way of letters and private 
‘materials. Nearby stands Petre’s monument in 
stone—Ingatestone Hall. Using his sovereign 
knowledge of archives and house, Mr. Emmison 
has been able to document in great detail the 
economic and social setting of one of those 
‘new men’ who through service under the 
Tudor crown rose to the top of the gentry. 
Petre bought land, built houses (with a pre- 
cocious efficiency in drainage and water supply), 
sold timber and cattle, treated his tenants well, 
entertained royalty and labourers at his table, 
amused himself with music and books and hunt- 
ing, all in the rare moments snatched from an 
exceedingly busy official life. Though the reader 
may at times be overwhelmed by Mr. Emmison’s 
reluctance to leave out any of the detail so 
expertly drawn from the steward’s accounts, 
it is as well that we should listen. Until one 
sees it done, one would hardly believe how well 


such apparently limited material can be used 


to throw light on Petre’s movements, and there- 
fore presence at important events, or his rela- 
tions with other people. 

The mass of detail which will render this 
book essential for reading and reference to his- 
torians of the period should not, however, dis- 
courage the more generally interested. They 
may come to think that Mr. Emmison has at 
times been unduly sparing of conjecture (were 
not some of Petre’s bouts of illness curiously 
well-timed to put him out of action at moments 
when he would have had to come off the fence?), 
but that is emphatically a fault on the right 
side. Above all, everyone can learn more about 
Tudor England from these sober, shrewd, 
thoroughly documented pages than from any 
number of flashy bits of liveliness. Mr. Emmison 
will never be in danger of being chosen by the 
Book Society—and that is meant, as no doubt 
it will be taken, for the highest compliment. 

G. R. ELTON” 


_A Short History of English Poetry 


By James Reeves. Heinemann. 21s. 


This is a useful rather than an illuminating 


book. Covering the ground from Chaucer to _ 


1950, it is, inevitably, like a small-scale map, 
with the virtues and defects of such a map. The 
area is laid out before you, towns and villages 
duly named, and you get some idea of the kind 
of town or village it is. But the subtleties are 
lost, the contours too few. Thus in speaking of 
Daniel, though it may be right to say that he 
was ‘ill-suited’ to the drama, mention might 
have been made of the splendid choruses in his 
Senecan tragedies; and though the Delia son- 
nets are given their due, one of them being 
quoted, nothing is said about the more than 
notable epistles, one of which at least elicited 
high praise from Wordsworth. 

It might be said that Mr. Reeves’s assessments 
are ‘sound’, that is, orthodox. He has no start- 


ling loves or hates, but he is always fair. Con-. 


fessing to an imperfect sympathy with Pope, he 
refreshingly draws attention to, and quotes from, 
Eloisa to Abelard. It is perhaps in his generaliza- 
tions, those perilous traps, that he is most open 


to objections. He speaks, for instance, of ‘the 


tyranny of the heroic couplet’. Did this ever 


effective. And was Clough’s ‘Say not the 
struggle naught availeth’ really typical of Vic- 
torian poetic diction? It is not true even of 
Clough, to mention only his extremely varied 


and colloquial Dipsychus. He dismisses both | 
Clough and Emily Bronté too lightly; admirers. 


of the latter will be furious. 

But no two people interested in poetry will 
write books of remotely similar judgments, and 
even discussing Mr. Reeves’s defects, as one 
reader sees them, points to his virtues. Hardly 
anybody is left out, and there are generous illus- 
trative quotations. If every reader familiar with 
the field, or parts of it, will quarrel with certain 
judgments or the choice of quotations, at least 
Mr. Reeves gives him something firm and sen- 
sible to quarrel about. It should certainly be an 
attractive book for schools. ' 

BONAMY DOBREE 


No Latitude for Error. By Sir Edmund Hillary. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 21s. 

Race for the North Pole 
By John Edward Weems. 
Heinemann. 21s. 


Sir Edmund Hillary, having contributed to Sir 
Vivian Fuchs’s official account of the Common- 


‘wealth Trans-Antarctic Expedition of 1955-58, 


has now produced the personal story of himself 
and his New Zealand team. Why? In the first 
place, perhaps, because as a national enterprise 
this was something new for New Zealand. Its 
success deserved chronicling, both for those who 
had responded (or failed to respond) to the public 
appeal and for the English-speaking world at 
large. It is true, also, that the emotional colour 
of The Crossing of Antarctica (in contrast to its 


- memorable illustrations) was somewhat low in 


key. Sir Edmund was the D’Artagnan of the 
adventure, and he not only fills in the detail that 
was lacking but spices it with his own brand of 
tough impetuosity. Thirdly there is the ‘ affair ’, 
ignored in Fuchs’s volume, but here presaged as 
early as the preliminary voyage of the Theron 
to establish Shackleton Base (‘ Bunny was a man 
who followed his plans with an uncompromising 
stubbornness ’). One can understand the impulse 
of the base-laying party’s ‘jaunt’ to the U.S. 
South Polar Station -in its three Fergusons, 
which thus became—almost anthropomorphic- 
ally—‘ the first vehicles to drive to the South 
Pole’. Sir Edmund, indeed, makes a case for 
his daring exploit, and it came off. But so also 
did Fuchs’s complete crossing, the axis of the 
whole programme of exploration and research. 


Readers may find themselves resisting Sir 
Edmund’s suggestions that the crossing-party 


had somehow to pull themselves together for 
this after wavering critically. 

It is no great matter. It might have been no 
matter at all if one of Sir Edmund’s radio- 
messages had not been accidentally released to 
a press for which the Pole retained the aspect of 
an Olympic winning-post. This is the new 


explorers’ hazard of an age which has reduced 


so many of the old ones. Expeditions no longer 
disappear into utter loneliness for months or 
years. They can signal, within limits, for a 


Spare part to be flown in, and hear their families 


exist? Since he very properly draws attention to- 
Lady Winchelsea, Gay, Prior and Swift, on his 
own showing this tyranny was markedly in- 


With full appreciation of za Gute disp 
in the Trans-Antarctic achievement, it must be 
admitted that epics are not born in these 
conditions. 
Epics, however, are not the object & thal . 
exercise. ‘ The more dramatic your expeditions 
are’, wrote Commander Peary of North Polar 
fame, ‘the more incompetent you are’. As the | 
Roosevelt left the North Greenland coast rs 
August 1908 with, among other freight,. ‘ 49 
Eskimos, 70 tons of whale meat, the blubber oe 
50 walruses, and 246 dogs’, her master painted | 
a picture of confusion, noise and stench’ very. 
different from conditions aboard Theron or 
Endeavour at their worst moments. But Peary 
was immensely painstaking in his preparations, 
and Stefansson has credited him with the intro- 
duction into Polar exploration of those ‘com-— 
mon-sense methods’ by which, with advancing 
resources, hostile conditions have been met. What 
he could not do was to communicate with the 
world he had left behind. And so the unsought 
drama which is the subject of Mr. Weems’s — 
book developed only on his return from the 
achievement of his life’s ambition. A prior claim 
to have reached the Pole had just been made by 
Dr. Cook and widely accepted. tr 
The ensuing controversy is scrupulously 
examined in this book. Even now it is not 
extinguished, and though the evidence confirms 
the now predominant acceptance of Peary’s 
claim, Mr. Weems allows every chink of favour- 
able light to play upon Cook. He is also deter- 
mined to be fair as to character. He quotes from — 
Peter Freuchen: ‘ Cook was. a liar and a gentle- - 
man. Peary was neither ’. 
FRANCIS WATSON 


This Business of Living. A Journal 1935-1950. 
By Cesare Pavese. Peter Owen. 30s. 


Cesare Pavese was-a tragic writer in the obvious 
and superficial sense of the term. Whether he 
is so in any profounder sense is for posterity to 
decide. In the meantime, we have this excellent 
translation of his Journals, which are not 
strictly diaries, but casual aphorisms and obser- 
vations. Pavese committed suicide in 1950, in 
his early forties. He was the son of a well-to-do 
official who also owned a farm, and began his 
literary career as a poet. He involved himself in 
politics, and in 1935 (when this journal begins) 
was thrown into gaol for a year for anti-fascist — 
activities. He wrote a number of warm, Piran- 
dellian novels, full of the feeling of Italy and 
the air of farm and vineyards, as well as the 
fine account of his imprisonment, A es 
Prisoner. 

I say that Pavese is tragic in the obvious tae 
because his life-story makes one aware of 
parallels with Van Gogh, Hoffmann and so on. © 
Apparently he suffered from an_ inferiority 
complex. (One of the criticisms that occurs to 
me about this journal is that it tells us very 
little of what Pavese was like as a human being.) 
Women were his special problem. Here, there 
seems to be some confusion. Apparently there 
was a major affair, beginning in 1931, with a 
girl who is only known as ‘ the girl with the 
husky voice’, He was completely in love with 
her, and apparently found intellectual com- . 
panionship in her. And yet in the j ks 
Pavese declares that he was a woman- 


i . always 
S teens, his closest 


Be oes peatlecs: 
yf emotional im- 
= higeee than that 
on one page of 


Spode a real one? There is only 
his. poetry reveal the blind- 
of the great poet? Was he - 
of ‘life’s ironies ’—like 
paper united to the 


feed none of his poetry, 
On August 27, 1944, he 
ilitet is to egestity jee a 


ess. certain tar bel is seoukth the effort. 
fo, © | Coney WILson 
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‘Its Rites and History. By Maurice 

. Translated by G. Almayrac. 
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or ’s_main contribution to the con- 
of magic is his emphasis on the 
te of thought in which it flourishes. 
t rationalist Western Euro- 
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Hu uman- Behaviour. By Claire Russell and 
Ww. M _ S. Russell. Andre Deutsch. 42s. 


eM aighoss of this ee endiGus book on 
human behaviour express at the same time their 


title they have chosen for it. They describe their 
work as constituting ‘A New Approach ’— 
_ exciting enough news for any psychologist, to 
- say nothing of the reading public for whom, the 
authors maintain, the book is designed. Their 
"express. object is in fact to show people how they 
can explore human behaviour for themselves. 
Lest however the adventurous lay reader should 
go astray, the Russells have no hesitation in 
formulating their own conclusions on the matter. 
To the self-imposed question “what is man?’ 
they reply that he is a ‘ potentially intelligent, 
co-operative and communicative’ animal, 
capable o1;* unimaginably expanding progress’, 
whose full realization is ‘ restrained by the ieee 
perversions or corruptions of the human func- 
‘tions—rationalization, exploitation and decep- 
tion’, And they proceed to expand this by no 
means original thesis by an account of the auto- 
matic behaviour reactions of animals, followed, 
partly for purposes of comparison, by a survey 
of the development of intelligence during the 
infancy, childhood and adolescence of man. 
Whether man will succeed in escaping from 
automatism depends, the authors maintain (or 
by their recommendations imply), on the use he 
makes of this faculty. 

Even this combined ethological and psycho- 
logical approach i is not new; it was for example 
. the ¢ consistent’ preoccupation of McDougall. But 


oridiciatiey,: did Bat: at first at any rate take 
kindly to Freudian theories, the present authors 
would seem to follow the progress or inhibition 
of intelligence during childhood and adolescence 
along Freudian lines. Here the lay reader reads 
at a disadvantage; he is rarely in a position to 
distinguish between Freudian theories and 
modifications of them such as those suggested 
by the Russells. It is perhaps sufficient to say 
that the authors are Freudian to the extent that 
‘they sometimes stand his theories on their head 
and generally introduce purely subjective defini- 
tions of Freudian terms. The role of rationaliza- 
tion (a term coined by Jones, by the way, not 
Freud) has never been regarded by. Freudians 
as more than a last line of unconscious defence, 
comparable with the role of ‘ secondary elabora- 
tion’ in dreams. Added to which the Russells 
introduce a multiplicity of terms (‘ pseudo- 
sexual’ and ‘ proconscious ’, for example) which 
are calculated to make the average Freudian’s 
hair stand on end, These at any rate ‘are new. 
I these and other technicalities aside, 
ain thesis of the book stands out clearly 
viz., that in particular the rationalizing 


“recognized and eliminated (and this can be 


fidence and their ambition in the sub- 


eed ernie 
ou u 


fantasies in jieee “If "these peotucts can i 


achieved ‘ only by ever-increasing exploration by 


each of us’), if in other words we can control 
' our own evolution, ‘ 


the rewards for all of us 
are incalculably wonderful’. It was indeed be- 


cause of this conviction that the authors chose __ 
to write a popular exposition rather. than a 


theoretical treatise. 
Views of this kind have been frequently 
expressed in the past, sometimes with equal en- 


thusiasm, sometimes more guardedly. The issue. 


is essentially one of the transmission of culture 
through the individual child, the only uncertain 
point being the nature or definition of ‘ real’ as 
distinct from ‘obscurantist’ culture. Reality 
estimations can be prejudiced not only by in- 
dividual but by cultural (social) factors. In any 
case only a distant posterity will be in a position 


to say whether the optimism of the Russells was 


justified or whether they were carried away by 
one of the more venial rationalizations of their 
own time, namely, that directed intelligence is 
capable of winning unaided a resounding victory 
over man’s inner needs and emotional drives. 
EEDWARD GLOVER 


Anzio. By Wynford Vaughan- Thomen 
Longmans. 30s. 


Mr. Vaughan-Thomas has written one of the 
few very good books evoked by the second world 
war. He was for three years a B.B.C. War Corre- 
spondent, and was at Anzio from start to finish. 
Therefore he has chosen to describe perhaps one 
of the most interesting, complicated, and haz- 
ardous types of military operation, a landing 


from the sea; one moreover of which British 


forces have a long tradition. It is pointless to 


summarize here Mr, Vaughan-Thomas’s story. 


He is an admirable story-teller with a most agree- 
able style, and makes his reader eagerly say 
“What happens next?’ The best suggestion to 
anyone—present or past member of the armed 
forces, or layman—who wishes to read about 
most aspects of an absorbing military enterprise, 
three-Service of course, is to buy, borrow, or 
steal the book. 

Mr. Vaughan-Thomas knows the fighting 
man. Perhaps he knows best Private Atkins and 
G.I. Joe who sooner or later in battle have to 
move straight to their front or rear—and there 


is much in those simple words, He perhaps does_ 


not appreciate so well their immediate leaders the 
regimental officers, and he perhaps does not quite 
get into the skin of higher commanders who 
have to shoulder a cruel load of responsibilities 
ranging from A to Z and then some more, and 
who in modern war are usually denied the 
psychological relief of getting into the middle 
of things and laying about them with a broad- 
sword. 

Anzio was an Allied expedition. The author 
treats the always delicate subject of relations be- 
tween Allies with realism, fairness, and tact. 
Whenever he has to criticize the Allies (or their 
enemies) his criticism is sober and temperate: 
the sort that stimulates intelligent and reasonable 
discussion and quashes silly bickering. 

Cc. M, 


. 


Is RAYMOND WILLIAMS to be the prophet of the 

New Left? I hope not, though I see how it 

might occur. For he offers the “Labour Party 

what it is just in the mood to find welcome—a 

3 high-minded complacency. What a difference 
- ~—s there is between him and Richard Hoggart! 
: ‘Hoggart writes as a man for whom society is a 
‘palpable thing; his anxious self-questionings are 
about human realities. Williams, on the other 
___, * hand, though he has pored patiently over his 
cA own experience, and has systematized opinion 
‘ about culture into an excellent summa, never 
we seems in touch with English society at all. One 
does not blame him for lacking a novelist’s ap- 
= proach; still the extraordinary deadness of his 
— novel Border Country does rub the point in. Its 
self-conscious ordinariness is so rigged and 

‘ didactic. Here as elsewhere you get the feeling 

bY ‘that Williams is only seeing what he wants to see. 
And the result is that, for all its other virtues, 
the only political effect his work can have is to 


ee flatter Labour’s dearest prejudices. Without 
a, violence, so the message runs, and without the 
a loss of anything of value, the ‘long revolution’ 


can now be consummated. The working-class 
movement is already the complete pattern for a 
new society; all it needs is to admire itself. It 
seems an odd moment to tell it such things. 


a A Desires for England 


What are my own desires for England, or 
some of them? They are that we should have 
- a classless society; that as many people as are 
capable should participate in high culture; and 
that those who do not should not let themselves 
-be passively exploited by the deader kinds of 
-mass-culture. To these there are provisos. 
.” First, the classless society is a long way off, so 
that there can be no question of leaving prob- 
lems—e.g., the place of high culture in society— 
a until it has arrived. The big change that has 
happened, as Richard Wollheim points out in 
his Fabian pamphlet*, is the great acceleration in 
social mobility, the lowering of the age by which 
a person may have changed his class. The dis- 
solution of the class patterns themselves will be 
a very slow process, though one where every 
a small gain counts. Secondly, in a free society 
es there is not all that much you can actually do 
--~—~—s about ameliorating mass-culture (and even less 
oa to preserve a traditional culture) though that 
does not mean you should not do all you can. 
And, thirdly, if anyone wants to participate in 
S high culture, he has to pay a price for it, and 
- if he is a working-class boy the price, even now, 
ae may be very high. 
a These are all points which Hoggart accepts 
> frankly, though the first two a shade unwillingly. 
eee He seems to think, and this I find puzzling, that 
‘cultural classlessness’ is or should be a help 
towards social classlessness. He finds something 
‘challenging and hopeful in the unpromising fact 
that in their most empty-headed moments the 
middle and working classes waste their time’ in 
the same way. Similarly, his main answer to 


_ working classes, surely? 


Socialism and Culture, Fabian Society, 1961, 4s. 


See eee Culture and Class ae 


Be ‘ A comment on the New Left by p ~N.FU R BANK aaa . os 


the question of what you can do about mass- 
culture—a very sympathetic one—that what is 


wanted is not for everyone to enjoy the same 


things but that they should go on distinguishing 


the genuine from the spurious in whatever they 
do enjoy—has a weakness in that one is not 


quite sure whom he is talking to. Not the 


teacher in the working-class school (the frus- 
trated ex-working-class teacher on the new 


housing estate, so well described in his Con- 


viction essay), then how slim the chance that he 
will be heard. So in the end we feel fhat it is 
us, it is himself, the humane, self-exhorting 
liberal conscience, that he is addressing, and the 
title of his essay ~(‘ Speaking to Each Other’) 
largely ironical. 


A Cause of Class-hostility 


Next, to return to my three desires, how do 
these fit together? I would hold that it is not 
much good having a classless society unless as 
many as are capable participate in high culture. 
And if one does hold this, then there is a-diffi- 
culty, For the working classes have habitually 


associated the idea of high culture with the’ 


middle classes, and high culture had more 
attraction for them, in some ways, when they 
were economically much inferior to the middle 


classes than now that they are not. The working- 


class schoolboy whose parents earn as much as 
his middle-class teacher learns to resent the 
culture that the teacher stands for. It is a 
threat to his feelings of equality, and so he 
deprives himself of it, and learns to dislike his 
teacher because of it. High culture, in fact, is 
one of the prime causes of class-hostility at the 
moment. So high culture and the classless 
society are not aims that fit together very easily. 
Here again Hoggart faces the problem per- 
fectly frankly; indeed, no one has stated it so 
well. He feels it as a fact and answers it only 
tentatively and rather sadly. But what is 
Raymond Williams’s answer? It is, or seems 
to be, that there really is not any problem. If 
the working-class boy rejects high culture, then 
there is something wrong with high culture. No 
culture can ultimately be any good that is not 


the product of a full participating democracy. 


And, anyway, the boy has a fine living culture 
of his own, expressed in other than ‘ high cul- 


tural’ forms—there is his inherited talent for 
political association, there will be all his other 


rich and satisfying activities, his gardening, 
metalwork, carpentry, etc. And, further, if he 
wants the high culture—but he must want it for 


the right reasons, not for social prestige, but — 


naturally and in pureness of heart—then what 
is there to stop him having it? English high 
culture is not a middle or upper class Perquisite, 
it is the possession of us all. 

It is essential to Williams’s argument that 
there is no acute conflict involved in the boy’s 
choice—or that there should be none, he hardly 
distinguishes. And the sophistries multiply to 


6d. 


And if the school- 


~ 


sustain this. If there is any middle-class stamp 


on high culture, if the working-class boy does 


feel out of things, then he should not, for it is 
only a trivial speech-difference that is involveds a 


If the people in the teashop go on insisting. 
‘that culture is their trivial differences of 
behaviour, their trivial variations of speech habit, 
We cannot stop them, but we can ignore them. ~ 

(‘ Culture is Ordinary’, satel Conviction, 
ed. N. Mackenzie. 1958) _ 


‘ 


A Human Activity : 


On the other hand, if he does not opt for high 
culture, then he Hae lost nothing, for there is 
no fundamental difference between high culture 
and other human activities. ‘Culture is 
ordinary «3 3 high ‘culture: is only one of many 

“shared meanings’, and should not put on airs 
of superiority. If you argue that high culture 
is of special value because it is creative, its 
heroes are creative artists and thinkers — well, 
modern biology tells us that all human activity is 
creative, the very act of experiencing the world 
is so, so what can high culture claim more? — 

If this is really his answer to the working- 
class boy it seems extraordinarily unhelpful. For 
it amounts to saying that the choice which con= 
fronts him is not of any significance. It is to 
deny that the two conceptions of life he is faced 
with are seriously different or that it makes 
much difference to society which choice he 
makes. When the millennium has come—when 
the exclusive bourgeois assumptions of our 
society have all been abandoned and we live in 
a full participating democracy —high culture 
will come easily to him; so why attempt it now, 
when it is difficult? As if the boy did not want 
it, or might not be the better for it, now, and 
not in a hypothetical future. And as if his 
turning against it now were not going to harden 
the indifference and toughen the prejudice of 
others against it later: 


Profit and Loss 


Certainly, if you hold that middle-class hee 
are now quite obsolete, the fact that high culture 
has got confused with them must seem a serious 
nuisance, and the pressures and strains this sets 
up a nonsense and a waste. But then, if you 
do hold this, the outlook seems black all round, 
For surely it is absurd to suggest that, at present, 
a working-class boy can adopt high culture 
without going through a radical transformation, - 
without making himself in many respects a 
middle-class person. The working-class way of 


life has great resources, You may feel that it is 


more valuable, produces finer attitudes, than the 
-middle- or upper-class ones, but it is hypocrisy | 
to suggest that it has any place for high culture, 
It is dedicated to other ends, it is organized for 
other purposes, its assumptions have been 
opposed to those on which high cule, has be 
based. 


- 


S rlatianchips’ evdoa? me asa 


> into depreciating the elements 


ne ‘neo-Benthamism, a tendency to argue 
, the quantity of pleasure being 
sin is, as: good as Poeey, but that, if 


1st somehow be the same as poetry, or at 
re like it than we suppose. 


One Baaithize Sih F r tho 
jams is at his best when be 

od. But if one starts a 

E a _if one. thinks of © 


f our ‘common associative life’ (i.e., it 
eant to be shared), in another and essential 


th common activities and natural satisfac- 
f life to the ae eas of the ideal. phigh 


en. ats course may turn back and hymn 
ut it does not regard its own .produc- 
tural and perishable objects; and indeed 


piatisiols more EES: 
fiwes oe. and of that — 


ing the real differences between | 


which they most differ. It is a_ 


Iture is some notion of turning away 


it does so, its ; 
ascetic concept 


Seiad behind: it, ew 


should be kept well out of view. It is something ‘F 


which only becomes. important when it is denied. 
And for the Present argument it is important, 


I am sure Williams is right in regarding the 


idea of disinterested service as the great contribu- 


tion of the’ English middle classes, just as co- 


operation and loyalty are those of the working 


classes. Of course, I am not sure how far these — 


are perennial values or ideas, or who would go 
on practising them if the middle class and work- 


ing class ceased to exist, a point which Richard 


Wollheim has some things to say about in his 
pamphlet. Still that time is far off, and I am 
ready to leave the question unanswered. But if 
disinterested service is the essential virtue of. the 
middle-class way of life, there is reason for 
thinking that high culture and the middle classes 
are closely linked. For, as I have said, the idea 
underlying high culture is the disinterested ser- 


vice of the ideal. In its bad aspect middle-class - 


behaviour shows a fidgety wish to deny reality, 
to pretend that things are not as they are, to 
assert an illusory kind of freedom from the 
actualities of money and feeling. But in its good 
aspect it is the inheritor and to some extent the 


creator of a feeling for the ideal, of self-improve- 


ment in the light of external standards and dis- 
interested service of absolute value. 


St is NORTH FAST 
Torauay 2 bea ening. Avarelli Trezel Belladonna fais 
of articles, famous ee 
ee are : ; a No 1H 
| BLY. a 2S No 
4H! — No No 
6H? 


No‘ No 


Vest perhaps regrets that he did not force 

od he Previous round. There is not much he 
can do 1 now except bid the direct game. 

\ definite, and unwonted, error of judgment: 

he 1 OWS that his side is out-gunned, and by 

ding she gives the opposition various 


“The spade support by South is very informa- 
to Trezel: he judges that his partner must 
of spades, so comes out with an un- 


nd ind Aer off all his hearts and 
ds of clubs, hoping to find some clue 
diamond distribution. He could count 
s and hearts for sure, and eventually 


Juded that if North had had 5-1-4-3 


distribution he would not have come in with 
Two Spades in a somewhat exposed position, 
Thus he thought that if anyone had four dia- 


monds it would be South. Having arrived at this ~ 


decision, he played the top diamonds in the right 
order and made the slam. 

At the other table there was a remarkable and, 
in championship play, almost unprecedented, 
happening. The Italian pair, Forquet and 
Siniscalco, always very reliable in their slam 
bidding, reached Six Hearts, with West the 
declarer. The French player sitting North led 
the ace of spades and, when he saw the singleton 
in dummy, switched to the jack of clubs. 
Forquet at once tabled his cards, claiming the 
remainder. It appears that he somehow had it 
in mind that dummy had five diamonds, not 
four. The French naturally disputed the claim, 
for if he were to play off the top diamonds from 
his own hand West would have to lose to the 


Jack, and even if he played the diamonds in 


the right order he would have to take a finesse. 

The tournament director was summoned and 
there could be only one ruling: although no 
doubt Forquet would have made the slam had 
he been allowed to play on, he was debarred by 
law from taking even a proven finesse. That 
meant that the slam was one down and l*rance 


had gained 1,030 points—counting as 8 inter- 


national match points. 
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Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Views on Interviews 


' TELEVISION INTERVIEWERS must be sick of. 
being told about the qualities they ought to have. 
They should be curious but not impertinent, 
polite but not dull, acute. but not cutting. The 
list of qualifications becomes endless and im- 
possible. The only thing to do is to judge each 
interview on its own merits; if at the end of the 


John Morgan interviewing teenagers in ‘ Panorama’ 


interview you are left less interested in the facts 
or people concerned than in their manners, then 
something has gone wrong. 

Something certainly went wrong with the 
interview between Robin Day and Frank Cousins 
in ‘ Panorama’ (July 10). There were interesting 
issues raised: whether unions should pay more 
attention to broad questions of politics than to 
wages and conditions of work, whether union 
leaders should accept high political positions, and 
so on. Yet at the end my predominant reaction 
was: “What has Robin Day got against Frank 
Cousins?’ This is not a very interesting ques- 
tion, and surely not the one that the viewers 
were intended to think about. 

An example of superb interviewing was 
Richard) Dimbleby’s conversation with Paul 
Getty in the same programme. What Dimbleby 
wanted. to know, like the rest of us, was—what 
does it feel like to be a very rich man, and what 
is the best way of getting there? Mr. Getty’s 
answer to the second part was that an intended 
millionaire must be willing to save, willing to 
risk, and must have imagination and patience. 
His expression answered the first half. Only a 
man with Dimbleby’s urbanity could ask some- 
one whether he is really as mean as he appears 
to be, and make it-sound like a compliment. 

Also in ‘Panorama’ John Morgan talked to 
teenagers about ‘ morality’. He made the usual 
British equation of morality with sexual moral- 
ity, but the equation is now so widespread that 
all his teenagers assumed the deadpan expression 
suitable to discussion about sex before Morgan 
had fully explained himself. He managed the 
conversations very well, and left us with the 


uplifting thought that young people must sow 


their wild oats because they will become respons- | 


ible citizens soon enough. Close examination of 
this remark is rewarding. 

Now for two celebrities. Thank goodness the 
B.B.C. tried to make up for the Foreign Office 
gaffe by meeting Major Gagarin before he left 
England. The questions asked for the first half 
of the programme (July 14) were dull;-but for 
obvious reasons they could be neither spontaneous 
nor carefully prepared, and anything between the 
two is apt to be’dull. Major Gagarin is not a 
solemn man. His obvi- 
ous sense of humour has 
puzzled many people 
brought up to believe 
that a sense of humour 
is an exclusively West- 
ern product; but his is 
delightful and endear- 
ing, as, was shown in his 
press conferences, and 
he should have been 
given more scope to use 
it. And why did the 
cameras cut off the top 
of his head so often, so 
that. he looked like an 
egg? 

Florence Nightingale 
was a different sort of 
celebrity, and I cannot 
believe as spineless as 
she was made out to be 
in ‘They Made His- 
tory’ (July 13). Watch- 
ing this programme was 
like listening to a Beet- 
hoven symphony, I had 
to turn up Florence 
(biapiseea: especially when-she was in bed at 
the other end of the room), and turn down her 
well meaning but fortissimo friends. 

Later the same evening Robert McKenzie 
talked to Lord Hailsham in ‘Gallery’. I don’t 
know whether other viewers find Mr. 
McKenzie’s Canadian accent a drawback. I find 
it distracting in that when he talks of ‘we’ I 
have to remind myself that he is in fact referring 
to the English. Lord Hailsham had all the facts 
and figures at his fingertips and spoke fluently 
and well. Robert McKenzie repeated himself, and 
although I realized: that he was irritated at not 
getting a straight answer from Lord Hailsham, I 
think he should have had alternative questions 


“Man in the Making ’—I: 
during tests on the development of co-ordination between brain and hand; right, a baby. of eleven 


‘First Steps’: 


months crawling with its whole trunk lifted off the ground 


to ask instead of rephrasing one question three 
times and another question twice. 

“Man in the Making’, a programme about 
the development of a child in its first two years, 
is screened on Tuesday evenings, and is well 
worth watching. 

A few oases in the present bleak desert ® ~~ 
Sunday evening would be very welcome. ‘ 

VERONICA HULL 


DRAMA 


Strange, | Grant You 


‘NOT MAD, DEAR, not mad. But strange, I grant 
you. Often have I seen her sitting at her piano 
clad only in her nude’. I do not know’ the 
literary origin of this classical statement of 
gossiping tolerance towards unusual leisure-time 
activities but suspect that shrewd fellow Anon. 
It would do well as an epigraph for One Way 
Pendulum by N. F. Simpson (July-10), which 
the author called ‘a farce in a new. dimension” 
and Radio Times twice labelled ‘ outrageous 
comedy ’. 

These secondary titles are evidence of em- 
barrassment about the probable reaction of a 
public which will stand no nonsense unless it is 
told that it is nonsense in advance. When the 
play was published an aggressive defence was 
added that there ‘is a serious side to the play’ 
which ‘ the author can usually locate, but covers 
himself and everybody else with muck and 
grease while he does it’. 

This will not satisfy those valued but 
pseudonymous correspondents of mine who 
reach for their thesaurus of invective and abuse 
whenever I fail to denounce the work of Becket, 
Pinter, Ionesco, Rhys, Simpson. et al for being 
pointless, null, unimproving, and_ probably 
psychopathic. I sympathize with the impatience 
of an audience which is told that the author 
doesn’t know what his work means and with 
the author for dodging. 

But surely this play needs no rigorous trans- 
lation or scolding. The private fantasy life of 
much of the population is greatly concerned 
with mass murderers down the ages and the 
machinery of justice—see any Sunday news- 
paper and the library shelves devoted to famous 
trials. The leisure of England north of Cam- 
bridge is involved in arranging that the Messiah 
should be sung by persons whose voices vary 
only a little more than those of weighing 
machines. We fiddle with electronics, we stay 


left, the hand of a six-months’ old baby grasping a cube > 


John Cura 
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Patsy Rowlands (left) as Sylvia Groomkirby and Alison Leggatt as her 


mother in ‘One Way Pendulum’. Right, 


* Brasiliana ” 


on July 16: 


the Negro Dance Theatre of Rio de Janeiro 


at home basis reading about 
exotic travel, even in space; we like 
Zoos and value eccentrics. And our 
wives take it in their stride, only 
grumbling mildly when the mania 
is too extravagant, or interferes un- 
duly with family privacy or the 
sacred activity of regular meals being 
eaten up. It is notoriously awkward 
when a daughter starts spending her 
time with a lot of mastodons and 

‘ pterodactyls or a son fusses about 
Pavlov or wearing clothes of the 
right colour. But not mad, though 
strange, I grant you. I would not 
rule out other meanings, but that 
lot should do for a start. 

The television version seemed to 
me to be good and funny and this 
view has been confirmed by a num- 
ber of second opinions from uncon- 
verted and even indignant viewers. 

‘ I thought the movement was a little 
too fast, and, without wanting every- 
thing to be explained, thought that 
I should have been able to see the 
varying weights on the machines 
more clearly and to distinguish 
more surely from his fellows the obstinate 
fellow who slips back into saying ‘ Fifteen stone, 
ten pounds’, 

Pressure of time, too common in this medium, 
made transitions from one private world to the 
‘mext crudely sudden. But the principal per- 
formances were very good indeed, and that of 
the Judge (John Laurie) monstrously magni- 
ficent. Mrs. Groomkirby (Alison Leggatt) was 
marvellously sensible about the goings-on of her 
family and even hospitable towards our intrusion 
into her house. It was a good moment when 

“she coped with the daughter-like complaint of 
Sylvia (Patsy Rowlands) about the length of her 
arms. Yet, while I am calm on finding that a farce 

or comedy is not explicit in its point or moral, 
I wish it to have a beginning, middle, and end, 
and this production, possibly through hurry, 
‘simply went on and then stopped. To Mr. 
_ Simpson’s many virtues let there be added a care 

_ for construction. 

__ Moody in Teleland (July 12) was better than 

1 instalments in the same series. Ron 
‘ has the confident bounce of a fine clown 
and showed much inside knowledge of the things 


ai 


Hugh Burden (left) as Guillaume Serre and Rupert Davies as Inspector 
Maigret in The Burglar’s Wife in the ‘ Maigret’ series 


that go on in television. His version of the 
trying-out of possible interviewers was documen- 
tarily deadly and should be used at the B.B.C. 
training centre as a warning. And his demon- 
Stration of the trick repertory of the ‘artistic’ 
producer was correct. The weakness of his show 
all along has been that the songs with chorus, 
though rarely hopeless, have never been as con- 
Sistently strong as the rest of his scripts. 

* The Burglar’s Wife (July 15), a repeat in the 
‘Maigret series, had plenty of local flavour and 
credible character and. more plot than usuai. 
The standard of this series, though not as ex- 
ceptional as the name of Simenon makes one 


hope, is decently high in these summer 

dgiirams, FREDERICK LAws 
Sound Broadcasting 

DRAMA 


The New Vagueness 


CERTAIN FRENCH WRITERS who have broken 
away from the traditional forms of the novel 
and drama have been grouped for the critics’ 
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convenience as the creators of what 
is called the nouveau roman. These 
writers have denied any group 
identification, and it might serve 
better if we were to look upon their 
work not as the consciously con- 
trived products of a group working 
in collusion or association but as 
individual contributions to what 
should be called fin de millénium 
literature. It is said that Robert 
Pinget’s Clope (Third, “July 12) 
presents the poetic image of the 
artist of our time. The hero Clope 
lives in a leaf hut on a railway 
station and earns his living as a 
fortune-teller. The symbolism of 
the arrivals and departures of 
travellers is exploited in predictable 
fashion while Clope, occasionally 
reading fortunes from cards and 
occasionally indulging in the syn- 
tactical dissection of past writers, 
remains impotent at the centre of 
things. He has a fear of arrest or 
pursuit but his decision to leave the 
station at the end of the play has 
nothing to do with this. 

Though M. Pinget doesn’t say so it is a way 
of criticizing both this play and the attitude of 
mind which seems to have caught French 
writing by the throat, to say that one hopes that 
Clope decided to take a journey himself. It 
would be dangerous folly to accept Clope as the 
image of the artist of our time without recog- 
nizing his validity only in terms of the French 
artist. The sensation in France that they have 
come to the end’ of a millennium is surely the 
real explanation for writing which not only 
shuns traditional forms but which, while 
shunning them, neatly avoids facing the reality 
of the artist’s situation. It is not enough, as 
the Rumanian writer Mr. Dimitriu demonstrated 
in THE LISTENER last week, to opt out like 
Julien Delattre in Koestler’s The Age of Longing, 
and it.should be within the power of a writer 
like Pinget to state his point of view incontro- 
vertibly and without resort to the kind of 
allegory that is only to be condoned in a police 
state. France is not yet a police state but if it 
becomes one the writers of the nouveau roman 
will only have themselves to blame. They have, 
as it were, been looking at. themselves in the 


* 

man ‘uly Tye Sha for. th ae of. nied 
- programme on Fuller ‘Not Very. Great but 
‘Convenient’, a suitable description of a man _ as it y 
who, although considered an important writer 
in his day, had been reduced to the status of a 

‘literary buffoon’ by the nineteenth century, 
and is now remembered as a ‘ wit’; a man over- 
praised by Coleridge, who had a compulsive 


civil war : 
in but for the Cc mm 

as, it proved a useful testing 

the second world war and, in Mr. Fitz 

words, it became ‘the Aldershot of Euro 

~The International Brigade, headed by 

tellectuals who had at that time put all their — 

faith in ‘the cause’, were, according to Mr. — 


es, ten like Clonee ea look: i feu wae 
‘new and something positive. As they lay large ~ 
claim to ‘the steering of the voyage of the 

ig European spirit they have a responsibility which 

i nek tends beyond the frontiers of France. Mrs. 


i ‘allegory of despair, and Mr. John Gibson, who 


_ produced it, gave it a Grymatic value that it 
; hardly deserved. 


The news that a group of radio actors had 
. been experimenting in their free time gave me 
hopes of something more than was offered in 
the Home Service on July 12. The Rothwell 
Group directed by John Hollis offered William 
Soroyan’s Hello Out There which was originally 
written as a curtain raiser to Shaw’s The Devil’s 
Disciple. As a piece of radio the work was an 


_. obvious and therefore scarcely daring choice. 


‘A young man (Jon Rollason) talks through 
the bars of a Texan gaol to a girl (Freda Dowie) 


and woman. It did not therefore surprise me 


to find a Strindbergian method of dramatic 


development at work in Daryl Hine’s A Mutual 
Flame (Third, July 11). Mr. Hine’s husband 
_and wife are overheard walking to the summit 
of Montreal’s Mont Royal on a Good Friday 
afternoon. The dialogue develops slowly .to the 
_ fatal realization that the wife is prepared to 
_ kill herself for her husband. On his orders she 
descends a pot-hole and he is left with the 
bitterness of his own inadequacy. 

This was an occasion when I could have done 


need to write and who produced thirty-four 
books and collaborated on thirteen others, Dr. 
Templeman, in a light and sympathetic vein, 


‘tried to give us a picture of Fuller that would — 


reinstate him in literature; but to define the. 
place in history of a‘ wit’ is a difficult task and 
one was left with only a miniature of a warm- 
hearted man blessed with a fantastic memory, 
the gift for witty phrases, and a knack for being 
on the right side politically at the right time. 


As Dr. Templeman put it, Fuller would have: 


been a television personality in our own time, 
but I feel it was too flimsy a subject to warrant 


well as a preacher, but we would have been 
denied his astonishingly agonising prose and 
verse, written while in prison in Tyburn. He is 
never hysterical, even after extreme torture, and 
he was hanged by his wrists ten times before his” 
final hanging and quartering at the age of thirty- 
seven. He writes of the methods used with 
detachment, and one feels that these writings 
could have served as the foundation of 
twentieth-century brain-washing and indoctrina- 
tion. ‘Some are whipped naked so long and 
with such excess, that our’ enemies, unwilling 


FitzGibbon, ‘ placing ‘their bodies at the disposal ~ 
of a tyranny as repellent as any in the world’. — 


. This cause, which so many have followed, was 
soon found to be a bed of betrayal, and many, 


like Malraux and Koestler, left the Party 


because of its lack of moral integrity. 


_ Mr. FitzGibbon mentioned a line in one ora G 


. Mr; Auden’s poems in which the poet spzaks — 


_ approvingly of the ‘necessary murder’ of the 
Spanish civil war. I was unable to find this line 
in Auden’s ‘ Spain 1937’ and although I found © 


a similar line in ‘ On the Frontier ’—‘ And after 
sighting my rifle for the necessary wrong ’—it 


such a range of colour at the keyboard, such a 
tone in which each note, even in rapid runs, is 
enriched by its natural overtones so that an- 
illusion is created on the percussive keyboard of 
sounds of continuous duration? How this is_ 
achieved without recourse to the pedals I cannot 
imagine. Each of the Chopin pieces was moulded 
with passion and tenderness, and in the A flat 
Ballade and the Barcarolle it seemed that Richter 
had rediscovered Chopin’s secret of turning the 
mechanical piano into an evocative instrument, — 
as affecting as the human voice. Elsewhere he 
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a who becomes convinced he is innocent of rape. a full appreciation. Quotations, even: though leaves me wondering whether Mr. FitzGibbon 
* ‘But the lynchers get him in the end and his witty, are not always the best guide to the depth has nallerese or misinterpreted Mr. Auden, 
. repeated cry of ‘ Hallo, Out There!’, an appeal of a man, and with Fuller we find him writing MICHAEL SwaN |. 
ud made direct to the audience, contains a sincere of music as ‘ nothing else but ‘wild sounds ; - 
ee pathos which came across very effectively. This civilized into time and music’ *; and then find 4 : cf 
i play was. well produced and the perspective ourselves comparing” this with Robert South- “MUSIC ; = ” | 
7S of sound effects was given great care, but the  well’s brief statement ‘I die alive’. ST NEES a 
a small cast prevented a full demonstration of * ae ial Hussey’s talk, ‘Love is a ‘ Elegy for yoane Lovers’ 
ee - the kind of things the actors can do in their ire’ (July 12), dealt mainly wath Southwell’s _ 
7 spare time and the presentation of the piece in poetry, but gave us the necessary stimulus to LikE p EVERYONE ELS, : arte only 
ae radio form cannot have given much trouble. find out more about him in his prose, which is. ==. Trecor eda hi h Mapes ae f th 
as. The production did not reveal any real Just for given ample space in Philip Caraman’s antho- — Li expecte err 18 ae Pirias 9 1 
iin experiment and it is to be hoped that the Roth- logy on Catholic life under Elizabeth I, The uaa ve. ad h Sea bd nels recita 
Soy well Group, having proved its competence, will Other Face. It is in his prose that we get the_ ue ah 7B anit cag srg Bch pe het 
a turn its attention to something really novel. true image of Southwell; while Fuller had the © rats = ichter’s virtuoso tec ues ee is cer-~ 
aS When I read in The Observer a few weeks advantage of preaching ‘unmolested, Southwell hoe y es Fay oe more. oe than one 
= ago that Jean-Paul Sartre was contemplating a was creeping from hiding-hole to hiding-hole, ad gathered, ed like some cm allible piece o 
Re play on the theme of Admetus and Alcestis, I celebrating Mass whenever possible, knowing machinery, it is entirely uno sie At this - 
e. ‘could not stifle the thought that Strindberg that outside the priest catchers were patiently — point, of course, and only at this point, ‘ay i 
ee had already recognized the fact that this myth waiting. Francis Bacon praised many of South- begins. I know that this triumphant pianist burl 
-——sCihad_ relevance to his work and to his realization _well’s poems, and if the penal laws had not been been received by the press with reservations, but — 
Bess, of the change in the relationship of modern man _ 50 strict more would have been heard of South. 1 am unable to share them. Superlatives are 
z surely permissible here. When have we. heard 


tea “without a programme note which warned me to give constancy her right name, said that no 

‘ that Mr. Hine had Admetus in mind. Mr. man without the help of the Devil could suffer was not afraid of underlining the horror beneath 

i Thornton Wilder once approached this theme so much’. Chopin’s sweetness—the sting of his attack in 
head on and in the manner of Anouilh, but Mr. Hussey told us that this year the Roman _ the E major Scherzo and his subtle emphasis on 

Mr. Hine had chosen the less overt method and Catholic Church has chosen’ forty English the sharp dissonances in the four Mazurkas. 

ps it might have been better to come upon the martyrs for possible canonization—Southwell is The Preludes of Debussy were equally remark- 
yp Parallel with Admetus as the play’ was enacted. one of these, but on what grounds is he to be able, and for the same reasons. In several of them — 
a A Noise Of Hunters (Home, July 15) was a judged? I would have thought that his martyr- he was most revealing. The terror of his — 
es good film script in that tough manner which dom was sufficient evidence of his sanctity. sforzando in La Sérénade interrompue imme- ~ 

a allows souls to cops and robbers alike and which _ It was the execution of the poet Lorca that diately enlarged the guitar-player’s sorrowful act, 
--——s makes the Dragnet technique of the revived forged a link between the two appreciation talks which is the subject of this Prelude, into a c 
- O'Dell series seem slightly ridiculous, Jill and Mr. Constantine FitzGibbon’s ‘ Spain and _ pathetic little drama. The mercurial changes of 
e: Bennett played a girl in a bed-sitter protecting the Political Spectrum’ (Third Programme, tempo in La Danse de Puck brought us, for a — 
a a her brother on the run from an inspector who July 11). It was an easy step from the long- brief moment or two, near to the heart of 4. a 
falls in love with her. Archie Campbell drawn-out executions of Elizabethan England to Midsummer Night's Dream; and as for the — 

produced it deftly and gave it the reality the the swift shooting parties before dawn of the violence which he emphasized in his vision of — 
"Rea film makers aim at but rarely achieve. Falangists. For Lorca, at least, his death was Ce qu’a vu le vent d’ouest, something so much _ 
eds ‘Tan Ropcer — quick in comparison with Southwell’s, but they larger than life emerged here that I half- — 
— | both died at the age of thirty-seven—a futile wondered whether, like Debussy, Richter had — 
‘2 been reading Shelley and Conrad. I fancy he 


THE SPOKEN WOR 
Two Centenaries 


LAST WEEK on the Home Service we 
heard two ‘appreciations’ celebrating 
the centenaries of Robert Southwell, 
‘poet, priest and martyr, and Thomas Fuller, 
ee divine and historian. Dr. Temple- 


waste of life but inevitable when poets and 
politics clash. i 

Mr. FitzGibbon was as crisp and concise as 
ever, and Spain emerged as a country caught 
between the equally vicious forces of Nazism 


and Communism—accepting help from both ~ 


sides, while Britain’s policy of non-intervention 
now appears to, have been a sham. It was only 
that the German and Italian aid was more 


pg that be Nh won and not the figs ' 


hadn’t, but the associations he aroused were so 


striking that we can only ascribe his instincti 


understanding of this. piece to. something . 


approaching genius. 


The libretto by W. H. Auden and. Chante . 


Kallman of Hans Werner Henze’s opera, Ele; 
for Young Lovers, broadcast from Glyndebo: 
(Third, July 15) makes a big chall 

Bg is ‘Reauited to convey 


Z 
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‘| can only see one answer: do your business ; *...and if you tell me again that we should have gone 
at home and live at the office’ by train, I'll kill you!...’ 
(ROUTES ET CIRCULATIONS, BELGIUM) (LA PRESSE, FRANCE) 


‘Why can't you find a parking place when 


everyone else seems to do it ?’ 
(NEUE BERNER ZEITUNG, SWITZERLAND) 


Pe « Ss (by courtesy of ‘Cycling and Mopeds’) 


‘Do we always have to travel by the shortest Route?’ 


a poem “conceived by “Witehhoter an aging 


out of his secretary, his mistress, and anyone 
else who happens to be around. Mittenhofer is 
largely. a satire of the genius-vampire, but his 
aim is not in the least satirical. ‘ Unless, at the 
end, the audience are convinced that the poem 
is a very good one’, the librettists baldly state, 
‘the whole dramatic and moral point of the 
a opera is lost’. It obviously must be, and the 
_. task for the composer is made all the more 
. difficult since no text is provided for Mitten- 
_ hofer’s poem; only its spirit is suggested, by a 

- awordices choir in the final scene. : 
<< - Unfortunately, Henze seems to have only 
A: some vague ideas of musical satire—at least so 
it seemed from listening to this opera over the 


=z 
Se f 3 
con. 
at 
a 2. 
me. NIKOLAI MYASKOVSKY’S 
a greatest good’ fortune was to 
_ have written twenty-seven symphonies. Since 
~ this is, seemingly, the biggest tally of any known 
= twentieth-century composer, it has at least 
_—s served to give him a certain curiosity appeal 
— which perhaps accounts for the very occasional 
oa performances of one or another of these sym- 
: phonies in Western concerts. Otherwise the 
* Western musician may recognize him as the 
a ‘name which sometimes crops up alongside that 
--—~—COoof.: Prokofiev in discussions of Soviet music, or 
= else as that shadowy fourth figure who, with 


Prokofiev, Shostakovich and Khachaturyan, bore 
_ the brunt of the critical onslaught at the con- 
ference which produced the notorious Zhdanov 
decree of 1948. Apart from a tape of the Cello 
Concerto, he is unrepresented in the current 


of the Iron Curtain his rating is vastly different. 
The issue of Sovetskaya Muzika for April of 
this year, for instance, is largely devoted to an 
equal singing of the posthumous praises of 
Prokofiev and Myaskovsky. In the Soviet Union 
‘Myaskovsky .is indeed held to be one of the 
principal figures of Soviet, and therefore of 
world, music. 

His biography is unspectacular. Born i in 1881 
near Warsaw, where his father, a military en- 
gineer, was stationed, Myaskovsky was intended 


subsequently following his father’s profession. 
Military and musical studies ran parallel (his 
teachers included Gliére and Lyadov), but it 
was not until 1907 that he was able to leave the 
army and devote himself entirely to music, He 
left the Moscow Conservatoire in 1911. During 
- the first world war he re-enlisted and was 

- wounded, After being demobilised in 1921, he 
joined the staff of the Moscow Conservatoire. 
Thenceforward his biography is mainly a list 
of compositions and pupils; he was in his time 
perhaps the most distinguished teacher of com- 
position in the Soviet Union. He died in 1950. 

The composer- who has failed to ‘travel’ 
arouses one of two suspicions: that either his 
national character is so pronounced that he can 
hope to have at most an exotic appeal, or. else 
that his own musical personality is too weak. 


Certain passages might easily have originated in 
Russia, but a greater number could have come 
from central Europe—or, in fact, from almost 
_ anywhere, Myaskovsky’s one really Russian trait 


_ genius, who is also a vampire, sucking the life 


British record catalogues. But on the other side. 


for a military career ‘and entered a cadet school, — 


Myaskovsky’s music does not strike the Western: 
ear as strongly marked by indigenous features; 


air, whic allows Gudaerent of fe music with- 


out scenic distractions—and well before the end 
the ruthless poet had become something of a 
bore. Moreover, a long cut of two whole scenes ~ 


was unaccountably made in the last act, 


impairing the dramatic sequence. This cut con- — 


sists of the interesting episodes in which . the 
young lovers, whose union Mittenhofer had 
engineered, face their death in a snowstorm and 
indulge in fantasies of the married life they will 


never share. The Glyndebourne version dis-— 


concertingly jumps from an orchestral interlude, 
vividly depicting a blizzard (scene vi) to scene ix 
in which the poet, on a lecture platform, is 
reading his latest masterpiece. Inevitably, this 
jast all-important scene was an _anti-climax, 
though possibly not more of an anti-climax than 


Soviet Sym phonist 


By DAVID BROWN 


Myaskoysky’s Symphony No. 21 in F sharp minor, will be broadcast in the Home Service at 7.30 ont on Thursday, July 27 


is that he is an eclectic, perhaps the arch-eclectic 
among the more important Russian composers. 
There is, of course, no reason in the world why 
a composer ‘should not derive his musical 
nourishment from any and all influences he can 
digest. Musical nationalism has no particular 
virtue, and it is doubtful whether a severely 
national: style would allow the very greatest 
creative artists sufficient elbow-room for a full 
exercise of their gifts. Unfortunately, Myaskov- 
sky’s eclecticism turns out to be not a means for 


widening his personal musical expression but a- 


substitute for the lack of a defined musical per- 
sonality; his music has originality only in the 
sense that it presents old styles in a new mixture. 

This last assertion must be treated with a 
little caution, since it is not meant to imply 


_ that Myaskovsky’s music has therefore no in- 


terest. He possessed a deep natural musical 
sensitivity, a wide and lucid craftsmanship, 
which makes it easy to understand his great 
success as a teacher, and unquestionable in- 
tegrity. If his music is sometimes commonplace 
and even trivial, it is never cheap; if derivative 
and sometimes imitative (as in the opening of 
the last movement of the Violin Concerto which 
takes as its point of departure the corresponding 
theme of the Brahms Concerto), it never sounds 


plagiaristic; and if not truly original, yet it can ~ 


be distinctive. Not being an original musical 
thinker, he was certainly not a great composer, 
but he provides a tolerable imitation of one 
when he is at his-most personally reflective. 
This is especially true of the Cello Concerto, a 
Brahms-Dvorak-haunted work, which would 
make an excellent occasional substitute for other 
more worn specimens of this genre. 

Both by inclination and, one suspects, by 
necessity, Myaskovsky had more pronounced 
contrapuntal tendencies than is usual in Russian 
composers. His most characteristic musical 
moods being serious and even introspective 
(though notably free from disfiguring morbidity) 


he found the sometimes tense, contrapuntally-— 


animated paragraph a very apt technique. 
Counterpoint is also the most convenient device 
for keeping music going in the absence of a real 
creative impetus. Rhythm, like that of most 
romantic composers, was Myaskovsky’s weakest 
point and it is most interesting when borrowing 
life from Russian folk music. Not that as good 


a craftsman as Myaskovsky could not keep’ a 
“movement going. The quicker movements of his 


well turned string quartets or his pleasantly 
nondescript : Lyrical . Concertino” maintain an | 


“ 


The Paniponee See his Ubseteks have dk 


eed their work to Hofmannsthal in ag 
his idealism and mastery of stagecraft. I was 
rather left with the feeling that the six fantastic 
characters, plus the spoken > part of an alpine 
guide, recalled a laborious version of Pirandello’ 
Six Characters in Search of an Author. Far ani 
away the most engaging figures in this satir 
were the women: the warm contralto singing of 
Kerstin Meyer in the part of the secretary, the 
powerful soprano of Elisabeth Séderstrém in 
the part of the mistress, and Dorothy Dorow 
who manipulated with exemplary precision the 
difficult coloratura part of the crazy widow. — , 
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admirable flow; but the progress, though fluent, 
is neutral. So too is much of his melody. In 
short. and simple themes (the sharpest test of 
true melodic gift), he is usually commonplace, 
again only acquiring some interest when borrow- 
ing from the folk-song idiom, whose. manners 
sometimes penetrate his more typical broad 
melodies, making them sound a little like some- 
what. colourless academic pseudo-folk-tunes. 

The Twenty-first Symphony is a handy com- 
pendium of Myaskovsky’s. style. It was first 
performed in 1940 -and is in one continuous 
movement which is constructed as an arch; an 
extended slow introduction leads to a quicker 
middle section in sonata form, which in turn 
leads to a slightly compressed modified restate- 
ment of the opening slow introduction. Two 
themes, neither particularly distinctive, figure in 
the introduction whose main function is to 
generate a mounting tension by the cumulation 
of- orchestral volume within a contrapuntal 
texture of neutral rhythmic interest. The first 
subject (allegro non troppo, ma con impeto) 
and its continuation demonstrate Myaskovsky’s 
honest craftsmanship; the second is a romantic 
Rachmaninovian tune. The development is in 
+ two parts, the first a fugue, the second an un- 
inhibited statement of the ‘tune’ with elemen- 
tary modifications. Recapitulation and the return 
of the introduction follow predictably. 

The high Russian evaluation of Myaskovsky’s 
work must seem. very puzzling in the West. It 
may be partially explained by his very lack of 
any uncomfortable originality. He is therefore 
a ‘safe’ composer from the point of view of 
ideological content, despite his tendencies to- 
wards a sombre expression which could so easily 
be damned as pessimistic. His regularity of out- 
put must also commend him in a society which 
views the artist as a worker who must make 
his due contribution to contemporary life, But 
Myaskovsky’s prestige is above all a reflection 
on the present state of composition in the Soviet 
Union. If we may reasonably judge (and there 
is every reason to think that we may) from the 
small number of scores which have found their 
way into this country, and even more from the 
Soviet works recently performed in Londo % 
the incredibly trite, uninventive and banal s} - 


from the Prague Suane Festival, ene; 
current standard of Soviet composittan | 


low. ‘Against these standards, My: ¢ 
seem a true genius. een ae SF 


e made any neces- 
fit neath. Always 


a 


or heck the fix: Scat 


you to ease it? ee the 
yurse you pull the threads 

pit is gored begin 
panels to the centre 
front. Tack the side 


to eat ‘and for this you 
irror for the best results. 
pwithe heels of a eaeien 


oe moet with "chalk just ‘below the tape. This 


aeee -.-value 30s., 


ossword ” 


ae 


oe ae ee 
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A maze, indeed. 
Prizes (te the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
21s., and 12s. 


ing ate: “first post on ‘Thursday, July 27. Entries ‘should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
ing them should be addressed to the editor of THE 
in the left-hand top corner. 
. yous s decision I is final, 


i 1g and sewing 


Epson mids when you are joining 
Sot Fit pbs sleeves # Seine the 


hole all the way round. 
€ sure that the skirt hangs eda ates from 


y at Ris sides ‘sae back to get a perfectly 
effect. Sometimes just clipping the seam 
_ allowance across the front is the only thing 
needed to get a smooth fit. Clipping is done 
by ‘making very small cuts at the seam allowance 
ode with the points of really sharp scissors. 
Try on the collar, pinning it at the centre back 
and then towards the front on each side. 
After the dress is fitted, take it off carefully, 
so that none of the pins or the tacking threads 
e out. Stitch the shoulder, underarm, and 
sleeve | ‘seams. Do each of the sewing and making- 
up | steps in exactly the order suggested by the 
pattern instructions. As a general rule it is a 
good plan to sew skirt seams from hem to waist 
—this prevents stretching. Press each seam as 
you go: the iron is more than half the secret 
of ‘successful dressmaking. When a seam is 
shaped to fit the curve of your figure the seam 
allowance should be clipped so that it can be 
pressed. completely flat. When pressing, work 
with a light, downward touch, always using a 
‘press cloth. Press the slight easing at the top 
ae 


e armhole. Fisally Rack fie sleeve into 


to cu 
the oS oth erwi 
too much. Sti 


cere inte the ar aS 
underarm. It is as we 
x at the underarm to 


>" 
extra strength. Make up the collar, clipping ivy, a 
across each corner of the seam allowance to get — 


a sharp effect when it is turned to the right side, 
and trim the seam allowance to make it neat 
and flat.—‘* Woman's Hour’ (Light Programme) 
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E LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 
In all matters connected with the crossword the 


The les to the words in the chain are ‘ lettered’ below; 
they re in their correct sequence but do not necessarily 
begin with the one relating to the word starting in. square 
1—the correct order is to be ascertained by solving the 
numb ered ? clues. 


oes 


| ee CLUES 


for a Ravel composition 

B. The eldest born needs 
____before the end of April 

One who disembarked: about «the last detach- 
ment of Sepoys in rivalry with Q 

Second comes in first in the zodiac—that’s the 
_ Ebor Handicap here! 

. One-word letter per page? 

- Merely some village spokesman, perhaps 

GA trim and yet not so trim mistress 

.- The missing link, to half America, would have 
seemed churlish 

“ Frequently drunk neat, perhaps, with an in- 
_ fusion of hops 

- JLA sovereign award to the chap from the front 
vK. oe waiter appears deranged—not wholly sane, 
sir 

_L. Another puts some ice in the beer 

‘M. The agent of, for example, what makes the 
ay, 


to have disappeared 


o 


— 
ne 
> 


——— Pl a 
= Ss sane 


~| 
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- world go round in France 
The attendant provides an alternative variant 


) to salt - 
—| ©. A friend might well be sore Dib to stand 
i on his head ina circus ° 
Ay ae Not necessarily foolish to do a, of course, given 
; a clear run 
ey. Qa. aa I'm Ted, and make what you like of 
4 that 
Ee oF The projection of a possibly peripatetic patcher- 
|: up of pots 
‘S. Lord, what an odd sort of hat! Odd sort of 
BR 2B ae ‘colour, too! ! 
wife with more than a little devil in her 
. Take in a rise of Rumanian currency? ‘That’s 
af, the spirit! 


VY. Yet it’s not necessarily after death that the 
w. Be sp time comes back at us 
e tl fete to demand a modest quantity of 
; though not of meat 
To Call this character ®mouselike sounds in- 
correct for a start 


| A. One of R’s companions provides a smart setting , 


Y. A sophist, it appears, is encountered in turn in a dry 
State or States! 

Z. Everything in the parade 
much! 

AA. If he suits the profession of arms to a T, he ought 
eventually to make a good soldier 

BB. Not necessarily the criterion of a fool, of course 

CC. The Lord of the Forest’s eyes can espy them without 
trouble 


indicates justice — but not 


DD. One in the woods would be doubtless obliged to © 


use M to escape, my irl! 


EE. Loathes one’s curtailment, maybe—but what of the 


reverse? 
FF. Home or abroad in command ‘ d 
GG. She plants a tree at the foot of an Italian mountain— 
taken from the Forest of Arden, no doubt? 
HH. Mrs. Copperfield’s coming round next after B? She’d 
follow sheep! 
9-11. Fabrics from both North and -South in France (4) 
10- 8. Z takes this lot to heart (3) 


5-4, Each one in Scotland scatters a ninepin (4) 
6-7. Bobs up between bites? (4) 


8-9. Where the Chinese philosopher’s urbanized in the 
States (4) . 

12-14. It’s a bad spot in which to knock back a high-ball 
about 1! (4) 

13-15. Functional petroleum extract (4) 


16-17. Descriptive, perhaps, of the stick-in-the-mud (5) 
18-19. A mean sound that’s rarely pleasant (5) 


ee aa “y ss si: USE 


' NOTES 
Hidden words: 1. Leatherjacket; 11.. sapling; 12. elver; 
14. youthy; 16. owlet; 17. pip; 18. curate; 19. viniculture; 
23. calf; 29. puppy; 31. novice; 38. leveret; 53. cub; 


60. bud; 63. Castlereagh. Down: 20. nymphs; 23. pup; 
24, thistledown; 36: cub; 37%. colony; 41. colt; 49. auf. 


Ist prize: W. H. Weightman (London, W.14); 2nd 


prize: E. L. Jackson (London, S.E.9); 3rd prize: 
B. C. R. Nicholl (Hexham). 
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ESPERANTO 


The International Language 


Correspondence’ 
is treated seriously 
ol ae 
- TELEVISION — 
WRITING SCHOOL 
Write or phone for details: : 


14 Sackville St., London, WA 
REGENT 0721 — 


Correspond with friends all over the 
world—meet and visit people of all 
nationalities, by learning ESPERANTO 
through the “POPULAR” 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
(including textbook, two-way diction- 
ary, lesson notes, individual help of 
expert tufor) for only ONE POUND: 


S Building Society 


Member of 
THE “BUILDING “SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


Deposits in this Society are Trustee Investments 


INVESTMENTS RECEIVED £3 1 5 0 All Income Taxtpaid 
£1-£5,000 AT a r O by the Society 


Assets exceed £8,500,000 Siam Resérvestexceed £400,000 


General Manager: Gilbert J. Anderson, B.Sc.(Econ.), F.B.S. 
Head Office: 147 TERMINUS ROAD, EASTBOURNE Telephone: 2173 


Send stamp for details: Dept. L.16. 
BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION, INC. 
140 Holland Park Avenue, London, W.11 


SPECIALIST TiAdAAAALAL LALA IAALLAL LAMA ALAAL LAMA LALLA 


MORE THAN 2,500,000 


* j : HOLIDAYS | COPIES SOLD 


Be: Many people prefer a Holiday 
-with a Purpose—a chance to 


-, learn something new, or to 
- practise a favourite hobby e e W 


Here are some suggestions: 


= tle ieee HOLIDAYS ‘s ‘ 
a In slavia, in Souther 
7 2 Haly, Br in Reciedands ‘ | j lis ; Bible 


Can we convince you in this smal 


space that you should change t 
SELTO DENTAL SALT tooth powder: 
There are several very good reason 


a 


x FRENCH COOKING that we know will interest you. | 
me) / at Verbier, Valais. Selto’s salt base stimulates anc 
a LANGUAGE HOLIDAYS es ae, ae aa 

3 Available now actually strengthens the gums; it i: 


" e SWISS GOURMET PARTY | 
|e WINE TASTING HOLIDAYS through any bookshop 
sf] IN: PORTUGAL | | 
a ART APPRECIATION 

Ee. AND AUTUMN SUNSHINE 


on the Italian Adriatic, in ~ 
Rome and Positano, The 
Balearics, Costa Brava, or 


in the Dordogne. LIBRARY EDITION 21S. NET 
WALKING OR SAILING Large type, full Introduction, translators’ notes 


HOLIDAYS ; POPULAR EDITION 85. 6d, NET 
in Austria, Switzerland or- Si eae 
Shorter Introduction, minimum of notes 


an active cleaner that leaves you: 
| teeth feeling more polished, you 
mouth fresher than ever before. Thi 
unique dentifrice helps you keet 
your mouth always healthy. Selto i 
professionally approved and recom. 
| mended for just those reasons. Yot 
can buy Selto from your chemist— 
in tins at 1/9 and 2/3, and i in {ate 
plastic boxes, 3/1. 


FREE SAMPLES! 


Write to Selto Ltd., Dept. 10 
Hampden Park, Eastbourne 
for two free sample packets. ~ 


. Norway. 
pe ; ' OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS © 
ey Erna [ow CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
, 47 (L), Old Brompton Rd., London, $.W.7 

Tel. KENsington 0911 & 8881/4. 


ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS 
DAUMIER | 
Paintings and Drawings 
TATE GALLERY 
Till July 30 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6, 
Tue., Thur. 10-8; Sun. 2-6 
Adm. 3/6 


= | HEAR ANGOLA’S 
a BETTER 
. DESPERA TE NEED 


var MORE CONVENIENTLY 

= REPLACE YOUR ~ 100,000 Refugees plead for FOOD, MEDICINES 

“sa HEARING AID ; and PROTECTION. | ; 

a > WITH SECRETTE _ Within hours your gift will be on its way, without 

. any deduction, to the League of Red pe 
Societies, Geneva. 


ARCHITECTURE TODAY ~ 
Arts Council Gallery 

4 St. James's sans $.W.1, 

_ Till July 29 “wey i 

Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6 oar si 
Tue., Thur. 10-8 ae! 


/ —the out of sight, behind 

the ear approach to hearing 
help. Fully effective. Full Mark your gift ‘ANGOLA’ and send quickly to Rt. Hon. 

details from Amplivox Ltd., James Griffiths, WAR ON WANT Campaign against 


Pet F.9 
80 New Bond St., London, W.1. DEP ita had Ros 
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oe and BB. C ‘TELEVISION REVIEW 
publish for record purposes each quarter 
giving information about trends in listen- 
omg viewing over the most recent three 
, and the corresponding period of the 
us year. These tables derive from the 
E C's Survey of Listening and Viewing, the 
(pO! of which is to record the extent to 
h broadcasting is used. Each day 4,000 
~ om ple are questioned about their previous day’s 
and viewing. These people are so 
m as to be a representative sample of the 
ee of the United Kingdom 


ae” > 
tening 


e successive daily samples, though consisting 
yield results which are com- 
le one with another. 
major trends which have been selected for 
mtation in this series are set out in two 
one for television and the other for sound 
casting. Each consists of four parts. Part 1 
the scene by giving the size of the television 
sound ‘publics’, zc. those who possess 
ving and listening facilities. Part 2, Patronage, 
figures which are broadly analagous to 
p aper circulations or, perhaps more accu- 
ately, newspaper “readerships’. It shows the 
end in the “number of people who ‘used’ a 
particular service at some time or other in the 
of the average day. These ‘ patronage’ 


fi urs 


1961 1961 1960 
4 A of N 4 a % of 4, f 
THE PUBLIC FOR TELEVISION Number es umber ean 4 I. THE PUBLIC FOR SOUND — me mil. =) in 
_ With multi-channel receivers 36,730;000 75.3 33,200,000 68.0 With sound and television receivers 38.5 7941 | 37.0 76.0 
ole single-channel receivers 4,040,000 8.3 5,600,000 11.6 With sound receivers only 72 14.7| 88 180 
a Total | 40,770,000 83.6 38,800,000 79.6 Total | 45.7 93. aes 4 | 45.8 94.0 
= 2. PATRONAGE OF TELEVISION B.B.C. ITV B.B.C. B.B.C, ITV B.B.C. 2. PATRONAGE OF SOUND millions millions 
| a — mil. il eye tl Listened to one or more B.B.C. sound 
7 = the peste days Ce. 3 broadcasts on the average day 24.8 24.0 
Multi-channel viewers r7.0. (22.2 28.1 18.5 19.7 25.9 
Others (single-channel viewers 3. AUDIENCES millions millions 
=< ) : 22 e:5 ae Su = 56 Number listening during the hours: 
Total | 20.5 22.7 31.9 “ 20.4 31.5 7,00-9.00 a.m. average 3.50 3.37 
9,00 a.m.-noon < 5.30 4.54 
AUDIENCES Ra Noon-2.00 p.m. Py 5.55 4-54 
~ Number EWS during the hours: = rs a 2.00-6.00 p.m. 7 1.90 1.56 
: 6.00-11.00 p.m. 3 1.95 42.24 
a 67 33 All hours ,, 3.21 2.92 
3 
» 46 54 4. DURATION OF LISTENING hours hours 
eet 43 37 Average time devoted to listening to 
i 45 55 B.B.C. sound broadcasting each week: 
(a) between 7.00 a.m. and 11.00 p.m. 
aah ITV B.B.C. ITV Total (112 hours) per head of population 
Hine devoted a viewing hrs. hrs, hrs, hrs. hrs, (b) between 6.00 and 11.00 p.m. (35 
47 hours hours) 
nel viewers per “head 5.0 8.6 13.6 5.1 8.5 13.6 ie 
mne] viewers 4, 45 13.6 0.3T 13.9 12.4 0.4T 12.8 by people sestiee TV per = 
(excl. guests) ,, -5, 58 7.8 13.6 6.2) 27.3 > ae by people wit per head 


< ' ia 

sain points revealed by the tables are: 

Ses last 12 months television’s public has 
eS but there are still 

os B.B.C.-TV 


ae in April-June 1961 nearly 
«sdb eae 500,000: 


o (see I(2) ) 


fereode iis B.B.C. audiences 
‘ an, ld as those of ITV. 
: ome somewhat smaller 


‘were normally 43 
- for every 57 viewing 


five years, hence _ 


* Estimated total population aged five —— 48,750,000 


figures, it should be noted, take no account of 
the duration of viewing/ listening: an individual 
qualifies for inclusion by virtue of his having 
listened-to/viewed ‘ one or more’ programmes. 
Tt is in Part 3, Audiences, where the element 
of « duration ’ first plays a part. This shows the 
average mumbers of people found to have been 
viewing/listening during particular hours. The 
word ‘average’ must not be misunderstood. For 
example, Table II shows that in April/June 1961 
the number of people listening between 7.0 and 
9.0 am. averaged 3.5 million. This does not 
mean that on the average day 3.5 million people 
listened at one time or another during these two 
hours. Nor, of course, does it mean that there 
were always 3.5 million people listening at each 
moment from 7.0 until 9.0 am. It simply 
means that in April/June 1961 the fluctuations 
in the listening curve from 7.0 to 9.0 a.m. 
averaged out at 3.5 million persons, 

4 expresses the amount of viewing/ 
listening in terms of ‘ hours per week per head ’. 
In Table I (television) two important distinctions 
are made. The first is between the time spent 
in viewing by ‘ multi-channel’ viewers (who can 
ee B.B.C. and ITV) and by ‘ single-channel ” 

viewers (who can only receive B.B.C. -TV). The 
second is between the time devoted to viewing 
B.B.C. and that devoted to viewing ITV. Part 4 
of Table II (sound) shows first the trend in the 


Table I: TELEVISION BROADCASTING 


in Viewing and Listening to Broadcasting 


total amount of time devoted to listening per 
head of the population; thereafter, in respect of 
evenings only, an obyiowsly important distinction 
is made between the amounts of time spent in 
listening by people solely dependent on sound 
broadcasting (because they do not have television 
sets) and by those who, though they have sound, 
have television receivers as well. 

Since each quarterly table will represent the 
accumulated results of over 90 days sampling, it 
will rest upon data derived from more than 
350,000 interviews. This gives the data a high 
degree of reliability, in the sense that had 
still larger samples been questioned by the same 
methods they would be extremely unlikely to 
differ significantly. Nevertheless all the figures 
given must still be taken as no more than esti- 
mates, the validity_of which depends upon the 
efficiency of the methods employed. 

Measuring the quantity of listening and 
viewing is, however, only one part of the work 
of the B.B.C. Audience Research Department. 
As an essential complement there is a continuous 
study of the extent to which broadcasts are 
appreciated by their audiences. It would be hard 
to exaggerate the importance of this to the 
B.B.C., for it has long been recognized that 
mere numbers do not tell the whole story. 

ROBERT SILVEY 
Head of Audience Research, B.B.C. 


Table 11: SOUND BROADCASTING 


April-June 


(4) The average viewer spent the same amount of 
time in viewing as he did a year ago (134 
hours a week). As usual, single-channel 
viewers viewed just about as much as did 
multi-channel viewers (see I(4) ). 

(5) Multi-channel viewers devoted 37 per cent. of 

viewing time to B.B.C. programmes and 
63 per cent. to ITV—exactly as they did in 
-June 1960 (see I(4) ). ' 

(6) The number of people with cha receivers 

only fell by 1,600,000 to 7,200,000 (see 


TI) ). 
(7) - of people who made any use of 
broadcasting on the average day 


+ Time spent in viewing outside the home 


increased by nearly 1,000,000 to 24,800,000 
(see II(2) ). 

There was a@ substantial increase in listening 
at all times of day except after 6.00 p.m., 
when, because more people had television sets, 
the average audience decreased (see II(3)). 
Overall, listening increased from 6.7 to 7.4 
hours a week per head of the population (see 
II(4) ). 

People without television sets listened in the 
evening, as they did in April-June 1960, for 
nearly 6 hours a week each. But people with 
foo sets listened less in the evening (sec 
14 


(8) 


9) 


(10) 
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Study at Home 


for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London Umiversity Degree 
without attending the University: itisnecessary 
only to pass three examinations (in some cases 
two). You can read for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of 
over 100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to graduate and thereby raise their 
status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 
tion exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FES85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


| =a | 


i'Get ahead— 
stay ahead! 


s 

4 

j A Mayflower Postal GCE Course puts 
you ahead, quickly, economically, That 

| means you are ahead all along the line 
—to promotion, uniyersity entrance, 

| professional diplomas. So easy too. In 
the comfort and familiar surroundings 

| of your own home you learn at your 
own speed; no tiresome lectures to 
attend, no travelling. You are taught 
expertly by qualified teachers; tuition 

P is guaranteed, fees are low and you 

{ can pay as you learn. 

s 


Send today for FREE prospectus: 


MAYFLOWER COLLEGE 
DEPT. L.24, 


Masons Avenue, Croydon 
fa a ee es Gs a VE 


EXPERT HOME TUITION FOR 


General Certificate of Education, Accountancy, 
Banking, Secretaryship, Law, Local Government, 
Civil Service, Insurance. 

Our exclusive methods of Home Study have 
brought quick success to over 60,000 students. 
Every course is complete in itself. No text- 
books are required. All students are covered 
by a genuine No Pass—No Fee Guarantee. 
R.R.C. Courses open the door to success, 


FREE 100 PAGE BOOK 


Send now for a Free copy of *‘ Your-Career’’. 
Packed with vital facts on a successful career. 


THE RAPID RESULTS COLLEGE 
6, Tuition House, London, S.W.19. 


The CUISENAIRE rods have started a revolution in 
MATHS teaching. 5 year olds can now explore the 
number world with immense zest. The older child 
who is BLOCKED quickly loses his fear of figures and 
forges ahead. The able boy discovers for HIMSELF 
principles that powerfully develop his insight and 
capacity. 
NOW AVAILABLE for the home in gift box with 
10-colour book for 4 to 8 year olds. Cannot cause 
confusion in school work. 
PARTICULARS and re-print from NEW SCIENTIST 
FREE ON REQUEST. Box complete with book 
Post free U.K. only. cash with order, 37/6 
Gattegno-Pollock- Educational Co. Ltd. 
11, CROWN STREET, READING 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Marylebone 
London, W.1,—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, W. ’ 


THE -LISTENER 


Many successful writers owe much to 
the personal guidance of a coach at the 
London School of Journalism. 


In an article, “ Editors are Human,” recently 
published in a Literary Weekly, one successful 
student, in praising the work of the LSJ, said: 
“JT think that the tutor must have spent, on 
occasions, two hours or more on my lessons” 
and: “ His comments often run to three or four 
pages of typescript.” 


The standard of coaching at the LSJ 
astonishes those who may be expecting to 
receive no moré than a few marginal comments 
of a general trite nature. 


Af you enquire, you will not be bombarded 
with high pressure sales talk. Why not find out 
for yourself? 


Free book “Writing for the Press” post 
free from: 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (L) 


19 Hertford Street, W.1 


GRO 8250 


DISCOVER 


THE 


THE 


=] ANCIENT 
| MAJESTY 


MODERN 
LUXURY 
OF THE 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


(Egypt-Syria) 


A holiday which offers-you the two-fold pleasures of past 
and present. The sparkling cities, beaches, hotels and 
¥ shops of today. The exotic Pyramids, temples, tombs and 
carvings of the Pharaohs. Relax on the gorgeous Mediter- 


ranean beaches. 


Adventure down the fabulous Nile to 


Luxor and Aswan. However long you stay, the exciting 

comparison between Ancient and Modern will thrill your 

imagination as the wonderful climate enriches your body. 

With every day that passes you will realise that nowhere 

else in the world can you enjoy such an absorbing holiday. 
« You will return again and again to Egypt and Syria. 


Ask your travel agent for details or write for free brochure to 


The Embassy of the United Arab Republic (T 
75 South Audley Street, 


London, W.1. 
Telephone: GROSVENOR 2401 


PROGRAMME ASSISTANT CLASS 1 
ENGLISH SERVICE, RADIO HONG KONG 


DUTIES: To prepare, supervise and present 
programmes; in particular, drama. 
Qualifications: Candidates (men or unmarried 
women), preferably between 25 and 35 and in 
any case not over 45, must have matriculated 
or hold an equivalent qualification, have an 
aptitude for broadcasting work and have had 
at least five years’ experience as either a 
theatrical or radio drama producer. Additional 
qualifications would be experience in other 
aspects of radio work (e.g. presentation, 
studio managing), or in music, journalism or 
the theatre. 


Terms of Appointment: Pensionable or contract/ 
gratuity. Salary range (Men) £1350-£2505 a 
year (maximum entry point £1875). (Women) 
£1013-£1879 a year (maximum entry point 
£1294), Free passages. Accommodation at mod- 
erate rent. Generous home leave. Free medical 
attendance. Write to Director of Recruitment, 
Colonial Office, London, S.W.1, quoting BCD. 
96/51/05K5 giving full names, age, qualifications 
and experience, 


SUEDE CLEANING 


~ Unique new process—suede 


coats, jackets, shoes, hand- 
bags, etc., cleaned and 
restored, Smooth leather 


garments also a_ speciality. 


Send to 


SUEDECRAFT (LIVERPOOL) LTD. 


Hawthorne Road, Bootle, Lancs, 20 


"Phone: Bootle 3924 


‘ourist Section), 


~~ 7s 
Lu 
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| Tuition by Pos 


_ UNIVERSITY — 
CORRESPONDENC 
COLLEGE 


Expert tuition is offered. by U.C.C. f 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATIG 
Ordinary and Advanced Levels;~ all Boari 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON Entran 
requirements and examinations for B,A., B.S 
B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B,D., B.Mus., LAW, 
many other exams. Private Study Courses ai 
given in Languages (French, German, Itali 
Spanish, Russian), Science Subjects, Sociolog 
etc. Highly qualified Tutors. Reasonable fe 
: instalments if desired. Textbook lending lib 


@ Write for PROSPECTUS containing fi 
information post free on request'to the Registrar 


56 Burlington House, Cambridge 


* 


Write for 
If you have a ready pen you can b 7 
trained to write and sell articles an L | 
stories in spare time—the most profitab 
and satisfying of hobbies. A woman pupil 
of the Regent Institute reports: . ay 
“My earnings are now over £275. 1 think 
that joining the R.I. was one of the best 
things I ever did. 1 get endless pleas: 
out of writing.” 
Learn the essential technique by post 
—how to write, what to write about, 
how to find subjects and plots, how to 
prepare MSS, and HOW TO SELL THEM, 
Write today to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. LJ/32K), Palace Gate, London, W.8, 
for a free copy of the prospéctus, * How to. 


Succeed_as a Writer.” Hundreds of R.L 
pupils have earned while learning, ~ 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
Genéral Certificate of Education and Prelim 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc. ex 
ternal London University Degrees; for Cl 
Service, Local Government, and commercia 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law At. 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personne 
Management for Dip. in Marketing, Inst. of 
Export, etc. exams. Many intensely practi 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Gnarantee of Coaching until Successful 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fee 
payable by instalments. : 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE o 
request, mentioning exam: or subjects i 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS E 
‘ or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Chairman: The Marquisof Normanby,M.B.E. 


Your Holiday... J 
Are you planning to explore gay 
foreign cities, or the seaside, or 
green English lanes? Spare 
thought for the Blind, who 4 
pepe of so much. 
Through the ‘finger reading’ of 
books in Braille and Moon they 
too can enter a thrilling wo 
of travel and adventure. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


are urgently needed and will 
gratefully receivedbytheSecretary; 


35, GREAT SMITH ST., LONDON, S. 
(Reg. Acc. Nat. Asst. Act, 1948) 


a 


ee 
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